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“They are called wise who put things in their right order 
and control them well.” So begins the first sentence of the 
“Summa Contra Gentiles” of St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
implied condemnation of those who establish false standards 
of comparative value and ill control those erroneously fixed, 
holds today as it held in the year 1262, even though now 
they may be a preponderant multitude when then they were a 
minor if conspicuous faction. 

“To put things in their right order and control them well” ; 
is not this the essence of wisdom and the secret of righteous 
life? To weigh and assort all things, estimating the value 
of each in relation to all others and to eternal truth; to exalt 
and pursue the things that are great and admirable and ever- 
lasting ; to cast down and reject those things that are insignifi- 
cant and transitory and without value. This is the substance 
of wisdom, as it is the object of each man’s living; that he 
may control them well, both the great things and the small, 
not by fumbling hands and unstable minds swayed by every 
wind of doctrine aroused by Roger Bacon’s “vulgi sensus 
imperiti,” but with the firm grasp of mastership directed by 
an intrepid and reasonable mind. 

This is that Wisdom that is the eternal goal of intellec- 
tual man, and “Philosophia” the way of that everlasting 
pilgrimage. “Philosophy,” says the great Cardinal of Ma- 
lines, “is the science of the totality of things. The particu- 
lar sciences are directed to groups of objects more or less 
restricted; philosophy, the general science, regards the sum- 


*Reprinted from The American Church Mon\tly, July, 1919. 
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total of reality.” So it appears that philosophy alone en- 
ables us to “put things in their right order” when the acci- 
dents and illusions of life, and the narrow outlook of the 
single sciences, have confused all relations; and without a 
right philosophy we are as those of whom Hugh of St. Victor 
speaks who “stumbled and fell into the falsehoods of their 
own imaginings.” 

But the boon of a right philosophy is not the wages of a 
delving intellectuality nor is it the laurel crown of profound 
erudition. They that are thus furnished may attain the 
highest good, as Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas, but 
achievement is granted also to the humble and unlearned, 
the shepherd on the hills, the poet in bitter exile, the monk in 
his forgotten cloister. There is much truth in the words of 
Friar Bacon, “all the wisdom of philosophy is created by God 
and given to the philosophers, and it is Himself that illumi- 
nates the minds of men in all wisdom.” This is necessarily 
so; from Aristotle to the modern Aquinas, Henri Bergson, 
every philosopher who can justly claim that title has based 
his system on the primary assumption that man, of his own 
motion, cannot remotely touch the “thing-in-itself,’ the 
noumenon, the Absolute, but is able to deal only with the 
phenomenon, or, as Aristotle calls it, the “phantasm.” “In 
the present state of life in which the soul is united to a passable 
body,” says St. Thomas, “it is impossible for our intellect to 
understand anything actually, except by turning to the phan- 
tasm,” and Bergson says the same when he states as an axiom 
that “the mind of man by its very nature is incapable of 
apprehending reality.” Philo, the Platonist Jew, put it suc- 
cinctly when he wrote “The trammels of the body prevent 
men from knowing God in Himself; He is known only in the 
Divine forces in which He manifests Himself.” 

Yet if we would live we must be able “to put things in 
their right order,” and to know God in the sense of personal 
approach if not of comprehension. It is here that the love 
of God shows itself in that He does again and again reveal 
enough of the everlasting wisdom and of Himself, to enable 
men to assure themselves that He is, and if they will, to turn 
their footsteps in the right way. 
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Through the Incarnation came not only the Redemption 
but also the Enlightenment, and thereafter the order of the 
Universe and the significance of life were as clear as they 
may ever be without a further explicit Revelation; but “God 
has never left Himself without a witness” and so five cen- 
turies before the Incarnation, and since then amongst those 
who knew not Christ, much has been revealed, so that great 
philosophers have appeared and have spoken “with the tongues 
of men and angels,” and the things that we may use for our 
soul’s health today, when in our own time, with all our erudi- 
tion and our scientific attainment and our stored up knowl- 
edge of centuries, the Divine revelation has not come, and we 
have not only forgotten or rejected the philosophy of the 
inspired men of the past, but as well have taken to ourselves 
those that spoke without God, makers of false philosophies, 
and so have “fallen into the falsehoods of our own imaginings.” 

In this fact lies not only the reason why the world in 
spite of its material glory dipped lower and lower towards 
the point of disaster achieved in July, A. D. 1914, but the 
explanation of the notorious inability of both organized 
religion and formal philosophy to meet the challenge of a 
world in dissolution during four years of war, and finally 
the lack of a great, constructive, dynamic leading on, at this 
moment when the destinies of man are being determined 
for a period of five centuries. There is today no operative 
philosophy of life; we are trifling with the shreds and shards 
of the materialistic and mechanical substitutes of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, from Descartes to Herbert 
Spencer, from Hobbes and Kant to Nietzsche and William 
James, and in them there is neither health nor safety, nor the 
clear conviction, the lucid and logical organism, the invigorat- 
ing and passionate force of the Athenians, the Fathers of the 
Church, the Neo-Platonists or the mighty masters of 
Medizvalism. 

The Reformation destroyed more for us of the North and 
the West than the fabric of the Catholic Church and the 
substance of the Catholic Faith. The nexus between theology 
and philosophy is so close that what affects one affects the 
other. “Intellige ut credas; crede ut intelligas.” says St. 
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Augustine. It is not so much that theology begins where 
philosophy leaves off, and vice versa, as it is that both pursue 
an actually parallel course in time, and side by side; if one 
falls the other stumbles, and unless quick recovery is effected 
both are involved in a common ruin. I do not know which 
stumbled first at that critical moment when Medizvalism 
yielded to the Renaissance. Macchiavelli wrote “Il Principe” 
in 1513, Luther posted his Thesis in 1517, and the protagonist 
of the assault on Catholic philosophy and ethics would thus 
appear to have an advantage of some four years over the 
protagonist of the assault on the Catholic theology and re- 
ligion. On the other hand, while the new paganism in philos- 
ophy does not antedate the fall of Constantinople in 1453, 
the particular form of heresy that was to rend the unity 
of the Church for the latest time and plunge entire nations in 
centuries of heresy and schism, had shown itself sporadically 
more than a hundred years before. The question is of no 
importance; the first breakdown of Catholic theology and 
Catholic philosophy practically synchronized during the 
period known as the Reformation, and wherever the Faith was 
abandoned the philosophy went with it. 

Our own epoch, modernism (as one should say Medizvalism, 
or the Dark Ages or Roman Imperialism), the five hundred 
years extending from the formal end of the Middle Ages in 
1453 to 1953—or whatever may be the year when the next 
epoch is determined for good or ill, is that period during which 
the peoples that rejected both Catholic theology and Catholic 
philosophy, or tolerated both with a thin formalism that 
voided them of all power, have directed the development of 
society and determined the lives of its peoples up to and 
including its climacteric in the Great War. Whether they 
were worth having at the price, this new religion and this 
new philosophy—or rather these, for the diversity is extreme— 
does not concern me at this present. The point I wish to 
make is that as those two things, each unique in its sphere, 
made possible the five centuries of medieval civilization which 
formed the most successful exposition of Christianity that has 
thus far been achieved, and that as their obliteration is re- 
sponsible for the civilization (however we may estimate it) 
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that has now succeeded in destroying itself after a remarkable 
domination of other five centuries, so the future, the founda- 
tions of which we have now to lay, can only approach in 
dignity, nobility and achievement the Christian centuries of 
the Middle Ages if we are willing and able to forsake modernist 
religion and modernist philosophy and return explicitly to 
the religion and the philosophy of that incomparable olden 
time. Ina word, a sane and wholesome and just and righteous 
future can be built only on the corner-stones of Catholic re- 
Jigion and Sacramental philosophy. 

For once it is not necessary to argue over the matter of 
religion; the logic of events has dealt with that and fixed its 
own determinations. The question of philosophy is in a differ- 
ent category. We have so long been accustomed to live without 
a philosophy and to take refuge in archaeology and “the gen- 
eral appeal to history” and the flimsy scaffoldings of Teutonism 
or Evolutionism or Pragmatism, we neither feel the need of 
this strong defense, this vast directing energy, nor take kindly 
to it when it is offered. Yet there can be no right and enduring 
religion without a right philosophy, as there can be no right 
and enduring philosophy without a right religion. “Philosophy 
is the science of the totality of things.” “They are called wise 
(that is to say, philosophers) who put things in their right 
order and control them well.” “Philosophy regards the sum- 
total of reality.” The moment has come for us to see things 
as a whole, to establish a new system of comparative values, 
to confront not fictions but realities. “The integrity of our 
nature is repaired by wisdom,” wrote St. Vincent of Beau- 
vais. Reparation lies before us; of our nature, of society and 
of the world, and to that end we must turn to philosophy, that 
as ever it may fortify the impulse of religion and by religion 
be irradiated by the grace of God. 

What then is this philosophy of the Middle Ages that is in 
itself as definite as the Catholic Faith? It is no ethnic or 
passing intellectual by-product; it is the synthesis of ante- 
cedent philosophies, Neo-Platonic, Jewish, Arabian, Byzantine, 
Patristic, Peripatetic, Socratic, purged of their alien elements, 
gathered into an organic unity, and vitalized by the Catholic 
religion. Its greatest exponents are St. Thomas Aquinas, 
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Duns Scotus and Hugh of St. Victor. It was this philosophy 
that, consciously or unconsciously, formed the substance of the 
wisdom of the peoples of the Middle Ages, conditioning all 
their acts and all their intellectual processes. As, with the 
Catholic religion, it was the energizing force in life, making 
possible the only consistent Christian civilization thus far 
achieved, so was it the full rounding out of a great culture 
that re-created all the arts for its own expression, invented 
new ones, and raised them all to a level of unexampled achieve- 
ment. Its abandonment synchronized, if it did not compass, 
the fall of Christian civilization and the entrance of the New 
Paganism which has now, in its turn, met its nemesis in its 
own suicidal aggrandizement. 

In trying to express in brief and suggestive form this 
philosophy of sacramentalism, I have not confined myself to 
any one system; neither to the Dominican, the Franciscan 
nor the Augustinian synthesis; I have tried to establish a 
working theory by a moulding together of all these (since 
for all practical purposes this is what historically happened) 
and I have not disdained a return on occasion, to the Neo- 
Platonists, particularly Plotinus, and to the Greek and Jew- 
ish philosophers themselves, from whom all their successors 
have learned much and at whose feet they have sat as respect- 
ful scholars. Daring much in this process, I have doubtless 
fallen into philosophical error and perhaps have even offended 
against dogmatic truth, but I profess here and now that 
I submit all I say to Catholic Authority, and that I desire to 
teach nothing contrary to the Catholic Faith. 

The world as we know it, man, life itself as it works 
through all creation, is the union of matter and spirit; and 
matter is not spirit, nor spirit matter, nor is one a mode of 
the other, but they are two different creatures. Apart from 
this union of matter and spirit there is no life in the sense 
in which we know it, and severance is death. “The body,” 
says St. Thomas, “is not of the essence of the soul; but the 
soul by nature of its essence can be united to the body, so 
that properly speaking, the soul alone is not the species, but 
the composite,” and Duns Scotus makes clear the nature and 
origin of this common “essence” when he says there is “on 
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the one hand God as Infinite Actuality, on the other spiritual 
and corporeal substances possessing a homogeneous common 
element.” That is to say, both matter and spirit are the result 
of the Divine creative act and though separate and opposed 
find their common point of departure in the Divine Actuality. 

The created world is the concrete manifestation of matter 
through which, for its own transformation and redemption, 
spirit is active in a constant process of interpenetration, 
whereby matter itself is being eternally redeemed. What then 
is matter, and what is spirit? In the theory of Plotinus, “the 
process of emanation from a Supreme Principle, the one source 
of all existing things, explains the physical and metaphysical 
worlds. According as the principle gives out its energy, it 
exhausts itself, its determinations follow a descending scale, 
becoming less and less perfect. Every generative process im- 
plies a decadence or inferiority in the generated product. And 
in the series of Divine generations there must be a final stage, 
at which the primal energy, weakened by successive emissions, 
is no longer capable of producing anything real. A limit is 
necessarily reached beneath which there cannot be anything 
less perfect; this limit is matter. Matter is merely the space 
which conditions all corporate existence; it is a pure possi- 
bility of being, mere nothingness, and is identified with 
primitive evil. 

In the sense he clearly intends, Plotinus’ theory of “emana- 
tion” is of course superseded by the Christian doctrine of 
creation, but it was an illuminating approximation to final 
truth. Similarly, God cannot exhaust Himself, but there 
is manifestly a great discrepancy in point of perfection between 
the angels at one end of the scale, and simple matter, before 
form is given it, at the other, while in between are the many 
categories of creation. Neither is matter “mere nothingness” 
for it is a created thing, therefore it exists, even without form. 
I do not quote Plotinus as authoritative, but rather as one 
who through “natural” revelation has approached closely to 
the truth of Divine revelation. 

Subjected to certain necessary changes in terminology I 
cannot see why this definition of matter does not coincide 
with Duns Scotus’ Materia primo prima, which is thus de- 
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scribed by the great Franciscan. “Materia primo prima is the 
indeterminate element of contingent things. This does not 
exist in Nature, but it has reality in so far as it constitutes 
the term of God’s creative activity. By its union with a sub- 
stantial form it becomes endowed with the attributes of quan- 
tity and becomes secundo prima. Subject to the substantial 
changes of Nature it is matter as we perceive it.” 

It is this “materia primo prima,” “the term of God’s creative 
activity,” that is eternally subjected to the regenerative 
process of spiritual interpenetration, and the result is organic 
life. 

Is this matter “primitive evil” in the sense in which Plotinus 
uses it? No, for “omne ens est bonum” and because “God 
made all things good from the beginning.” On the other hand 
matter is in itself dead, inert, constantly exerting a gravita- 
tional pull on spirit that must be overcome. In a real sense 
therefore its inertness does manifest itself as “evil” since its 
resistance to spirit is actual and must be overcome. 

What is “spirit” as the term is used here? The creative 
Power of the Logos, in the sense in which St. John interprets 
and corrects the early partial and erroneous theory of the 
stoics and of Philo. God the Son, the Eternal Word of the 
Father, “the brightness of His Glory and the figure of His 
substance.” “God of God, Light of Light, very God of very 
God, begotten not made, being of one substance with the 
Father, by whom all things were made.” Pure wisdom, pure 
intellect, pure will, unconditioned by matter, but creating life 
out of the operation of His spirit on and through matter, and 
in the fullness of time becoming Incarnate for the purpose 
of the final redemption of Man. 

Now since man is so compact of matter and of spirit, it 
must follow that he cannot lay hold of that pure spirit, that 
Absolute that lies beyond and above all material conditioning, 
except through the medium of matter, through its figures, 
its symbolism, its “Phantasms” as Plato denotes them. Says 
St. Thomas, “From material things we can rise to some kind 


*Plotinus calls matter “the limit” of Divine generation because it 
marks the exhaustion of creative activity. Scotus calls it “the term” 
because beyond it God did not will to extend this creative activity. 
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of knowledge of immaterial things, but not to the perfect 
knowledge thereof.” The way of life therefore is the increasing 
endeavor of man to approach the Absolute through the leading 
of the Spirit, so running parallel to that slow perfecting of 
matter which is being effected by the same operation. So mat- 
ter takes on a certain sanctity not only as something in 
process of perfection, but as the vehicle of Spirit and its 
tabernacle, since in matter Spirit is for us in a sense incarnate. 

From this process follows of necessity the whole sacramental 
system of the Catholic Church, as this is set over against 
both the Protestant theory and that of modernist symbolism. 
To the Protestant as to the Jew the material thing is (though 
only in theory) incorrigibly base, to be despised and treated 
with contempt, while the spiritual thing, the soul, may and 
does unite itself to, and perfectly achieve, union with ultimate 
spirit directly, without the intervention of the material vehicle, 
and in proportion to its isolation from matter. The Protestant 
rejects even the value of the symbol, the modern symbolist, 
or ritualist if you like the word better, sees the symbol and 
values it, but he does not recognize the reality behind the 
symbol, contenting himself with what is no more than a form 
of poetry or other art, and he no more achieves either a right 
philosophy, the real religion, or that mystical union with God 
that is his aim, than does the Protestant or the scientific 
rationalist. I speak of generalities; there are anomalous per- 
sonalities that, for His own ends, God gives the Beatific 
Vision that “o’erleaps the bounds” of matter, whereby the 
law of life is for them superseded and the material nexus is 
abrogated. These are the prophets, seers, mystics—the great- 
est artists perhaps as well—but they are not properly of this 
world as we know it; for the vast majority of men the way 
of matter is the road prescribed. 

How fatal is this pseudo-philosophy that would cleave life 
in halves by isolating matter on one side and Spirit on the 
other, is shown by the experience of those who accepted it. 
Rejecting the Sacraments as Divine channels of grace ordered 
and established for the transfusion through material agencies 
of the power of God the Holy Ghost, and denying even the 
value of their symbolism; denouncing the priesthood as a 
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man-made obstacle between the created and the Creator, scorn- 
ing the body and condemning all material things as hateful 
and as stumbling blocks, they nevertheless became the pro- 
ponents of aggressive materialism; organizers of industrial- 
ism, creators of “big business” and “high finance,” exploiters 
of labour and of markets, prophets of a civilization of greed, 
covetousness and profiteering. It is the Protestant nations 
and their enclaves of Jews that built up that materialistic 
civilization that in its bloated triumph found its own nemesis 
in the war of the last five years and the events that are to 
follow in the five next years that are to come. The material 
thing is deadly only when it is cut off from the spiritual thing; 
united, matter ennobled as an agent, Spirit familiarized 
through its homely housing, we have that just balance which 
has issue in a culture and a civilization such as that of the 
Middle Ages. 

Sacramentalism, in theology, in discipline and in philosophy, 
is the essential system of Christianity, and it follows inevi- 
tably from the fundamental doctrines of the Incarnation and 
the Redemption. Those portions of the Church of Christ 
that adhere to it in its three manifestations will endure, the 
others will wither away. Furthermore, no compromise is 
possible any more than compromise is possible with truth. 
As the time came when America could no longer exist half 
slave and half free, so the time has now come (and the warning 
has been explicit) when the Church can no longer exist under 
the same conditions. 

As the rejection of the Seven Sacraments deprived northern 
Europe of that stream of spiritual energy, forever, and by 
the covenant of God, coursing through the several material 
channels of operation, leaving man bereft of his surest rein- 
forcement against the eternal gravitational pull of matter; 
as the abandonment of Catholic order and discipline unloosed 
the floods of intellectual insolence and vulgarian presump- 
tuousness, cleaving Christianity in halves and reducing the 
moiety thereof into a howling chaos of ill-conditioned here- 
sies, so the forsaking of Sacramental philosophy left life 
meaningless except as a sort of neo-Manicheism as exploited 
by Calvin and the Puritans and as an everlasting warfare, 
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the prize of which was material gain through power or money, 
as was demonstrated (though not always avowed) by the 
creators and beneficiaries of industrial civilization. The nine- 
teenth century philosophy of Evolution with its dogmas of 
the struggle for life and the survival of the fittest, was the 
effort of sincere men to cast a veil of respectability over a 
thing in itself ignominous and un-Christian, and the results 
of its acceptance have recently been demonstrated to 
admiration. 

Dualism is the destroyer of righteousness, and the Catholic 
philosophy of Sacramentalism is the antithesis of dualism. 
The sanctity of matter as the potential of Spirit and its 
dwelling place on earth; the humanizing of Spirit through 
its condescension to man through the making of his body 
und all created things its earthly tabernacle, give, when car- 
ried out into logical development, a meaning to life and a 
glory to the world and an elucidation of otherwise unsolvable 
mysteries, and an impulse towards noble living, neither 
Protestantism nor even Christian Science can afford. It is a 
real philosophy of life, a standard of values, a criterion of all 
possible postulates, and as its loss meant the world’s death, 
so its recovery may mean its resurrection. 

In harmony with this consummate philosophy, and as its 
inevitable corollary, came the whole Sacramental system 
of the Church, whereby every material thing was recognized 
as possessing in varying degree sacramental potentiality, while 
seven great sacraments were instituted to be, each after its 
own fashion, a special channel for the influx of the Power of 
God the Holy Ghost. Each was a symbol, a “phantasm,” to use 
the word of Aristotle, just as so many other created things 
were, or could become, symbols, but beyond this they were 
realities, veritable media for the veritable communication of 
veritable Divine grace. Voided of power, reduced to the status 
of mere symbols, they become nothing; only the sentimental 
stimuli of personal emotion. There is no better definition of 
a Sacrament than that of Hugh of St. Victor, “The Sacrament 
is the corporeal or material element set out sensibly, repre- 
senting from its similitude, signifying from its institution, and 
containing from its sanctification, some invisible and spiritual 
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grace.” This is the unvarying and unvariable doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, and the reason for its existence as a living 
and fruitioning organism, and the very methods of its opera- 
tion, follow from this supreme institution of the Sacraments. 
The whole Sacramental system is in a sense an extension of 
the Redemption, and one Sacrament, the Eucharist, also in a 
sense an extension of the Incarnation, just as it is also a daily, 
even hourly, extension in time of the Sacrifice of Calvary. The 
Church considered as simply the fellowship of the faithful is 
not an organism, it is an emotion. The Catholic Church is 
more than this; it is a living organism and as such it is 
subject to the definite, explicit and unchanging laws of its 
organic system. What happens to the individual when he 
ceases to be a justly coordinated organism is demonstrated in 
countless insane asylums. What happens to the State under 
similar conditions is accomplished by Russia and is in process 
of evolution in Germany, if not throughout modern society. 
Indeed Protestantism itself is sufficient evidence of the disas- 
trous results that follow from such an abnormal course. 

The Incarnation and the Redemption are not accomplished 
facts, completed nineteen centuries ago, they are processes 
that still continue and their term is fixed only by the total 
regeneration and perfecting of Matter, and the Seven Sacra- 
ments are the chiefest amongst an infinity of Sacramental 
processes which are the agencies of this eternal transfiguration. 

Christ not only became Incarnate to accomplish the Re- 
demption of man as yet unborn for endless ages, through the 
completed Sacrifice of Calvary, but also to initiate a new 
method whereby the results were to be more perfectly attained ; 
that is to say, the Church, working through the specific Sacra- 
mental agencies He had ordained or was later to ordain 
through His direction of the Church He had brought into being 
at Pentecost. He did not come to ordain a revolutionary code of 
ethics or even to offer in His own Person a new Model for 
human following. He was neither a newer Socrates nor an 
older Buddha but God Himself, revealing the whole system 
of life and the reason for the world, and, through the New 
Covenant of the Catholic Sacraments and the One, Indivisible 
Catholic Church preserved from error in its official determina- 
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tions in Faith and morals, by virtue of His Presence therein 
until the consummation of the world, to fix this method of 
salvation in terms and under conditions identical with the 
process of life itself, and in forms fitted to the comprehension 
of, and freely available for, every man that is born of woman. 

He did not come to establish in material form a Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth or to provide for its ultimate coming. 
He indeed established a Spiritual Kingdom, His Church, “in 
the world, not of it,” but this is a very different matter—as 
the centuries have proved. His Kingdom is not of this world, 
nor will it be established here. The folly and the conceit of 
nineteenth century evolutionists have received their quietus 
during the last few years. There has been no absolute advance 
in human development since the Incarnation, nor yet during 
the space of recorded history. Nations rise and fall, epochs 
wax and wane, civilizations grow out of savagery, crest, and 
sink back into savagery again. Redemption is for the indi- 
vidual, not for the race nor yet for society as a whole, nor 
even for matter itself except as this becomes definite and 
concrete in the individual, and there, and only there, and 
under that form, it is sure, however long may be the period of 
its accomplishment. “Time is the ratio of the resistance of 
matter to the interpenetration of Spirit” and by this resistance 
is the duration of time determined. When it shall have been 
wholly overcome then “Time shall be no more.” God the Holy 
Ghost, proceeding from the Father, through the Son, and by 
the channel of each individual soul, operates directly on the 
matter which in human form is the object of redemption, and 
the Sacraments are not only the Divinely ordained agencies 
of this operation, but the perfect symbols of life itself. 

See therefore how perfect is the correspondence between 
the Sacraments and the method of life where they are the 
agents and which they symbolically set forth. There is in each 
case the material form and the spiritual substance or energy. 
As Hugh of St. Victor says, each represents from its simili- 
tude, signifies from its institution, and contains from its 
sanctification some invisible and spiritual grace. Water, 
chrism, oil, the spoken word, the touch of the hands, the sign 
of the cross, and finally and supremely the bread and wine 
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of Holy Mass, each a material thing, but each representing, 
signifying and containing some gift of the Holy Spirit, real, 
absolute and potent. So matter and Spirit are linked together 
in every operation of Holy Church from the cradle to the 
grave, and man has ever before him the eternal revelation of 
this linked union of matter and spirit in his life, the eternal 
teaching of the honor of the material thing through its agency 
and through its existence as the subject for redemption, while 
through the material association and the Divine condescension 
to his earthly and fallible estate (limited by the association 
with matter to only inadequate perceptions), he makes the 
spirit of God his own to dwell therewith after the fashion 
of man. 

As I have said elsewhere, “Man approaches, and must always 
approach, spiritual things not only through material forms but 
by means of material agencies. The highest and most beautiful 
things, those where the spirit seems to achieve its loftiest 
reaches, are frequently associated with the grossest and most 
unspiritual material forms, yet the very splendor of the spir- 
itual verity redeems and glorifies the material agency, while 
on the other hand the homeliness and even animal quality 
of the material things brings to man, with a poignancy and 
an appeal that are incalculable, the spiritual thing that in 
its absolute essence would be so far beyond his ken and his 
experience and his powers of assimilation that it would be 
inoperative.” 

This is true Humanism, not the fictitious and hollow thing 
that was the offering of Neo-Paganism and took to itself a 
title to which it had no claim. Held consciously or tacitly 
by the men of the Middle Ages from the immortal philosopher 
to the immortal but nameless craftsman, it was the force 
that built up the noble social structure of the time and poised 
man himself in a sure equilibrium. Already it had of neces- 
sity developed the whole scheme of religious ceremonial and 
given art a new content and direction through its new 
service. By analogy and association all material things that 
could be so used were employed as figures and symbols, as well 
as agencies through the Sacraments, and after a fashion that 
struck home to the soul through the organs of sense. Music, 
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vestments, poetry and dramatic action, incense, candles, flow- 
ers, all were linked with the great arts of architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture, and all became not only ministers to the 
emotional faculties but direct appeals to the intellect through 
their function as poignant symbols. So art received its soul, 
and was almost a living thing until matter and spirit were 
again divorced in the death that severed them during the 
Reformation, and thereafter religion entered upon a period 
of slow desiccation and sterilization wherever the symbol 
was cast away with the Sacraments and the Sacramental 
philosophy that had made it live. Indifference or hostility 
to the pregnant and evocative and supremely beautiful cere- 
monial of the Catholic Faith is less ignorance of the meaning 
and function of art and an inherited hatred of its quality and 
its power, than they are the natural reactions of the conscious 
and determined rejection of the essential philosophy of the 
Catholic Church, which is Sacramentalism. 

With the first perfecting of this philosophy during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries along the three parallel lines 
of Hugh of St. Victor, Duns Scotus and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
came concurrently the brief but glorious flowering of Chris- 
tian civilization from 1050 to 1300. It was then that not only 
philosophy, but theology, education, literature and all the old 
regenerated arts, and many new arts as well, achieved a sort 
of grand climacteric. It was during the same period that 
human society, political, industrial and economic, accomplished 
its highest perfection under Christianity, and the force wide- 
spread throughout the social organism concentrated itself in 
such focal points of dazzling light as St. Louis, St. Thomas 
and Dante, the Arthurian legend, the perfected Gregorian 
music and Reims Cathedral. 

The whole Sacramental system of philosophy was of an 
almost sublime perfection and simplicity, and the Catholic 
Sacraments were both its goal and its types. If they had 
been of the same value and identical in nature they would 
have failed of perfect exposition, in the sense in which they 
were types or symbols. They were not this, for while six 
of the explicit seven were sufficiently of one mode, there was 
one where the conditions that held elsewhere were transcended 
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and where, in addition to the two functions it was instituted 
to perform, it gave through its similitude the clear revela- 
tions of the most significant and pregnant fact in the vast 
mystery of life. I mean of course the most Holy Eucharist. 

I desire to approach this consideration with the most com- 
plete abasement and profound reverence. I am not unmindful 
of the wise saying of St. Thomas A’Kempis, “’Twere well not 
to inquire too curiously into the nature of this Sacrament,” 
but it is impossible to complete the consideration of what is 
the essential philosophy of Christianity unless this point is 
made clear. The designation, the nomenclature, dates back 
perhaps no further than Hildebert of Tours in the eleventh 
century, the fact is attested as a theological and philosophical 
proposition by Paschasius Radbertus two centuries earlier; 
that is to say, in the time of Charlemagne. I refer to the 
dogma of Transubstantiation as expressing the manner 
whereby the Real Presence of God Incarnate is accomplished 
in the Holy Eucharist. 

Now in the first place I wish to protest against two state- 
ments that are frequently made by those who are inimically 
disposed toward this doctrine. First, that it is only a quib- 
bling over definitions that do not affect the fact; second, 
that defense of Transubstantiation is an affected and anti- 
quarian attempt to restore a detail of an outworn scholasti- 
cism. I maintain that neither is true, but that on the con- 
trary Transubstantiation meets a philosophical necessity in- 
herent in the system of Sacramentalism which is afforded by 
no other assumption whatever. There are four possible 
theories: first, the Zwinglian, which as has been said actu- 
ally amounts to the “real absence” and may be disregarded 
since it is contradicted by Christ Himself, has no place in 
historic Christianity back to the Apostolic Fathers, is re- 
jected by Ecclesia Anglicana and even by the Lutheran and 
Westminster Confessions; second, the Lutheran, that is to 
say, consubstantiation; third, the theory of Osiander some- 
times called “Impanation,”’ where Christ is really present 
through an Hypostatic union; these last two covering, I sup- 
pose, the beliefs of the great majority of Anglicans; and there 
is finally the Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
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I am speaking now wholly from a philosophical standpoint. 
It is perhaps true that the doctrines of Osiander and Luther, 
as these are interpreted by Anglicans, are sufficient from a 
theological and a devotional standpoint. If life is what it is 
held to be by the philosophy of the Catholic Church, then 
the Catholic theory (or dogma as it has been since the Council 
of Trent) is the only one which completes, by its symbolism 
and its assertion of fact, the sacramental showing forth, 
through great symbols, of the nature of life. 

Under all other interpretations of this great Mystery, which 
is the crown of all the Sacraments, it does not differ from 
them except in degree; as in the case of the water of Bap- 
tism, the material agent remains unchanged, it is matter 
still, precisely as before the words and acts of Consecration. 
The wafer is still unleavened bread, the wine and water have 
not changed in character; they have simply become the vehicle 
whereby God gives Himself to man. At the most the sub- 
stance, bread and the Substance, the Body of Christ, exist 
together after a mystical manner, i. ¢., through consubstantia- 
tion. 

This doctrine of the Real Presence leaves the elements 
essentially unchanged, not only in their substance but in their 
accidents, but by spiritual interpenetration they become for ° 
the communicant, the offerer of the Holy Sacrifice, and those 
for whom it is offered, the Body and Blood of Christ. On the 
other hand, the Catholic doctrine is that by the act of Con- 
secration the very substance of the bread and wine are trans- 
formed into an altogether different substance, the very Body 
and Blood of Chirst, only the accidents of form, color, pon- 
derability, etc., remaining. 

It would be presumptuous for me to compare or contrast 
these two views of the Blessed Sacrament, from a religious 
standpoint. Speaking philosophically, the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation certainly reveals and substantiates a great prin- 
ciple that may be the very secret of life itself and the reason 
for the existence of the world, while its abandonment by 
Protestants, not to mention infidels and agnostics, lies close 
at the root of that materialism that has reached its logical 
climax in the present world-wide catastrophe. 
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If matter is forever matter, inert, unchangeable, inde- 
structible, then it is hard to escape the sense of dualism in 
the universe: matter and spirit uniting in man as body and 
soul, in the sacraments as the vehicle and the essence, but 
temporally and temporarily, doomed always to ultimate 
severance either by death or by the completion of each sacra- 
mental process. Suppose, on the other hand, the object of 
the universe and of time is the constant redemption and trans- 
formation of matter, through its interpenetration by spirit 
through the power of God the Holy Ghost. Suppose that the 
miracle of Transubstantiation is but the type and showing 
forth of the incessant process of life whereby, every instant, 
matter itself is being changed and glorified, and transferred 
from the plane of matter—the earthplane—to the plane of 
spirit—the heavenly plane. Is not this the meaning of St. 
Paul’s “There is an earthly body and there is a spiritual body ; 
we are sown in corruption, we are raised in incorruptibility.” 

If this is so; if the Incarnation and Redemption are types 
and symbols of the Divine process forever proceeding here on 
earth, then while the other sacraments are in themselves not 
only agencies of grace, but manifestations of that process 
whereby in all things matter is used as the vehicle of the spirit, 
the Mass, transcending them all, is not only Communion, not 
only a Sacrifice for the quick and the dead acceptable before 
God, but it is also the unique symbol of the redemption and 
transformation of matter, since, of all the sacraments, it is 
the only one where the very physical qualities of the material 
vehicle are annihilated, and while the accidents alone remain, 
the substance, created, finite, perishable, becomes in an instant 
of time, and by the Divine miracle of Transubstantiation, 
uncreated, infinite and immortal. 

I confess that to me the Catholic argument is unanswer- 
able and that only through this doctrine is the philosophy 
of Christianity rounded out to its fullness. “This is a hard 
saying: who shall hear it,’ and many go back and walk no 
more with Christ even as in the days when the words were 
spoken. “Verily, verily I say unto you, except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink His blood, ye have no life 
in you. Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath 
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eternal life; and I will raise him up at the last day. For 
my flesh is meat indeed and my blood is drink indeed. He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me 
and I in him. As the living Father hath sent me, and I live 
by the Father: so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me. 
This is that bread which came down from heaven: not as 
your fathers did eat manna, and are dead: he that eateth of 
this bread shall live forever.” 

We do well to look and work for a new brotherhood of 
man on earth as the crowning gift of the War: we do bet- 
ter when we pray and labor for the reunion of all Christen- 
dom in One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, but neither 
the one nor the other is to be achieved unless to right religion 
we add a right philosophy. International covenants are ropes 
of sand, without international love, justice and fidelity, and 
there is no engine or device of Christian union that will be 
operative unless it is energized and consecrated by charity— 
Caritas—and a consistent, creative, sovereign philosophy of 
life. If we would have one or both, the Church and the 
Brotherhood—and both we must have if we are to escape the 
peril of a new Dark Ages—let us look to it that our religion 
is redeemed, our philosophy recreated, for otherwise neither 
individually nor collectively, can we meet and turn back the 
new hordes of Huns and Vandals now gathering for another 
onslaught on an imperial but futile civilization—no more 
supreme and irresistible than that other their own kind 
brought to an end in fire and sack and slaughter just fifteen 
centuries ago. 

I desire to make my plea for the restoration of the one 
Christian philosophy, in all its integrity and with nothing 
cut out or cast aside, solely on the ground of its everlasting 
truth, but even in the acceptance of truth and the establish- 
ing of justice there is expediency. As the first step towards 
a new world-order is a right philosophy—the power “to put 
things in their right place and control them well”—so it has 
its bearings on matters that touch us at present very closely, 
and that must be adjusted without delay if we are to play our 
part in the new though almost desperate Crusade for the 
redemption of the Holy Places of human society. For the 
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lack of a right philosophy (or of any philosophy whatever, 
for that matter), the Councillors of the Nations now assem- 
bled flounder and fall down, while the Nemesis of world- 
anarchy swiftly overtakes their chaotic deliberations. For 
the lack of a right philosophy we of Ecclesia Anglicana, paral- 
lel their courses, and have done so time out of mind. As the 
time came when America could no longer continue half slave 
und half free, so with us the time has come when neither 
charity nor expediency can permit the Church to continue 
along the lines of universal comprehension. The Great Test- 
ing is at hand and before that menace of incomparable 
potency the House of Salvation cannot rest divided against 
itself. As it is religion alone, the religion of Christ crucified, 
that can save man at this juncture, so is it the Catholic 
Church, through its Sacraments and by the strength of its 
supporting philosophy, that alone can act as the engine of 
redemptive operation. In the red light of menacing dissolu- 
tion every predilection, every prejudice, every personal con- 
viction, all except the solemn and unmistakable mandate of 
conscience alone must be sacrificed and cast aside. The unity 
of the Church in the Catholic Faith and under Catholic Au- 
thority is the instant and desperate necessity. 

To this end the first step is the explicit acceptance of the 
Catholic doctrine of the Sacraments, and the Catholic philos- 
ophy of Sacramentalism, with Holy Mass as the true Com- 
munion of the true Body and Blood of Christ, as an ever new 
Sacrifice acceptable before God for the sins of the whole 
world, and as, in the words of St. Thomas, “the end and aim 
of all the Sacraments,” with Transubstantiation as the suffi- 
cient expression of the manner of Christ’s Presence therein. 

I think it is the lack of this clear consciousness, theologically 
and philosophically, that is answerable for the vaccillating 
and compromising courses we are disposed to follow, now at 
this critical moment when we realize that unity in the Church 
is closely bound up with the great problem whether civiliza- 
tion, even society itself, is to continue except after a second 
five centuries of Dark Ages. Rightly and honorably we look 
on the one hand towards the Protestant denominations, on 
the other towards all those in Communion with the Apostolic 
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See, tentatively approaching them with well-meant advances, 
in the desperate hope that so we may have some part in the 
restoration of Catholic unity. I cannot avoid the conviction 
that the lack of a definite philosophy has much to do with the 
variousness of these approaches and the very great unwis- 
dom of some amongst them. A case in point is the question 
of the acceptance of Episcopal order on the part of those 
bodies that have rejected it and still protest they desire it 
not at all. It appears that both in England and America 
propositions have from time to time been made that prac- 
tically amount to this: that if the Protestant bodies will only 
accept the Episcopate as a fact, no questions will be asked 
as to its nature and function. Now under correction I main- 
tain that this is a case of failing “to put things in their 
right order and control them well.” If the Episcopate repre- 
sented simply-a form of order and government, even with 
Divine sanction and institution, this might be possible, but in 
that case I submit we should have no moral right to impose 
it as an absolute condition, when the question of unity is 
involved. The doctrine of the Catholic Church is not this, 
however. The Episcopate has two functions, one of which 
is the supreme governance of the faithful, but the other and 
primary function is the transmission to certain men of the 
Power of the Holy Ghost for the work of a priest in the 
Church of God; that is to say, first of all for administering 
the Sacraments of Baptism, Penance, Matrimony and Unc- 
tion, and, above all, the Communion of the Body and Blood 
of Christ and the offering of the Holy Sacrifice. In other 
words, it is not the fact of Episcopacy that matters, it is the 
function, and the chief function of the Bishop is the making of 
priests who can consecrate the Eucharist, forgive sins, and 
offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Altar. 

If then we had a clear and unanimous theological convic- 
tion fortified by an equally clear philosophy, we should say 
to the ministers of those whom we euphemistically call “our 
separated brethren,” not “Accept our Bishops and let them 
have the privilege of ordaining you after their own fashion 
and we will ask no embarrassing questions as to what you 
think of it all, or even if you believe you have so gained noth- 
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ing you did not have before,” but rather, “You are now a 
duly accredited ‘minister of the Gospel’; do you want to be 
made a priest? If you do, if you want to act as the agent of 
God, through the Power of the Holy Ghost to perform the 
Divine miracle of changing bread and wine into the very Body 
and Blood of Christ; if you want to gain power for the remit- 
ting of sins, and if you want to offer the Holy Sacrifice of 
the altar for the quick and the dead and for the sins of the 
whole world—then you will accept the fact and the authority 
of the Episcopate, and the laying on of hands whereby alone a 
priest is made by the covenant of God. 

So also would it be in the case of laymen, who no longer 
would “come into the Church” because they had ritualistic 
leanings, or preferred another social atmosphere, or for any 
other of the many causes now operative. They would come 
because they wanted to confess their sins and receive abso- 
lution, because they wanted to feed on Christ Himself through 
Holy Communion, because they desired to join with the priest 
in offering the Sacrifice of the Mass for themselves, for their 
dead, and for the world. 

From the lack of a right philosophy our theology is led 
along divergent lines of strange variation, our order and 
discipline are weakened to the point of nullity, and even our 
religion fails of its fullest possibilities, and I know of no 
way in which Ecclesia Anglicana can rise to its vast oppor- 
tunity at a moment when its peculiar qualities are most 
needed for the energizing of a true Vita Nuova, than by the 
return to that Sacramental philosophy of the Middle Ages 
which is the only sufficient system and the only intellectually 
adequate system thus far revealed to man. 

From such acceptance, or from the conscious desire for 
it and progress towards it, will follow of necessity certain 
acts and ordinances, for every spiritual thing has its material 
expression: the Mass as the one obligatory service of worship, 
and accepted both as Communion and Sacrifice; formal recog- 
nition of marriage as a Sacrament and therefore indissoluble, 
the restoration of Sacramental confession as the normal 
method of spiritual reconciliation; above all, the establish- 
ing of Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament, not only for 
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sick-calls but specifically for private and public adoration, 
as the recognized custom in every cathedral and parish church. 
I should perhaps urge the last as the most immediately neces- 
sary of all. Where the Sacrament is reserved there is no 
doubt as to the Catholic faithfulness of priest and people, and 
as matters rest with us today, it is necessary that the Church 
should stand forth from her cowardice and time-serving of an 
olden age to bear witness to the truth of the Incarnation and 
the Redemption as these are shown forth in the Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. Not only does the presence 
of Christ in the tabernacle transform a church from an echo- 
ing conventicle into the very courts ot God; not only does 
it teach mutely but potently as no human voice can do; not 
only does it lead irresistibly on to the exaltation of the Mass 
as the one Supreme Sacrament and to the other six as of 
equal authority and obligation; it is also, and for my present 
purpose most essentially, the explicit, visible teaching of that 
Philosophy which alone can lead men “to put things in their 
right order and control them well,” so perhaps averting from 
us the Nemesis of our own follies and falsities, now increas- 
ingly indicated in the Apocalyptic happenings of the world. 

I ask then a return, explicit and uncompromising, to that 
Philosophy of life which was the crowning intellectual glory 
of the great era of the Middle Ages when Christianity was 
fully operative; to that philosophy which completed, in unity 
and perfection, that Catholic religion that had issue in a 
righteous and beneficent social system, in a political estate 
marked by justice and liberty, and in a great and incomparable 
plexus of all the arts that flowered at last in that Cathedral 
of Our Lady of Reims which its antithesis, incarnate in 
modernism, could only desecrate and destroy. 
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The paper which I have the honor of reading before you was 
not written to be read here; but its subject, its views and 
suggestions could not, you will find, be presented with more 
propriety before any other assembly. 

“After a brief discussion, it was moved and carried to make 


ry 


representations to the Executive Committee of the Catholic Ed- 
ucational Association in order to obtain for the preparatory 
seminaries the privilege of membership in the Seminary 
Department.” (Report of the fourteenth annual meeting at 
Buffalo, p. 464.) 

I was unable to find the statement of the actual granting of 
the above-mentioned privilege. But from the fact that the 
president of a little seminary read a paper in the seminary de- 
partment at the San Francisco meeting on the curriculum of 
the preparatory semfnary, I conclude that the petition has been 
granted. 

Before this transfer, the college department in the Associa- 
tion comprised indiscriminately all the schools between the 
parish schools and the seminaries or universities—colleges 
from highest to lowest, preparatory seminaries, high schools 
of all sorts and grades. When the beginning of a necessary 
discrimination was about to be made by the publication of a 
list of standard colleges, some wise heads of the Association, 
deeply interested, no doubt, in the work, welfare and good name 
of the little seminaries, thought it well to propose and carry 
out the above-mentioned transfer. The deciding, though by no 
means the only nor the principal, motive of the transfer was, 
it would seem, to save these clerical institutions, which had, 
some of them, so highly deserved in the past, from the unde- 
served shame of being left among the residue of the inferior 
colleges. We approve this measure without much hesitation. 
For, besides placing the little seminaries where they belong by 
their professed destination, aim and spirit, it strongly em- 
phasizes and safeguards their distinctive clerical character and 
affords them more and better opportunities for discussing 
their own needs and furthering their future development. 


1Paper was read at the St. Louis meeting of the C. E. A. in the 
Seminary Department. 
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Because done so adroitly and almost without observation, 
it would be wrong to judge this measure unimportant, declar- 
ing it, perhaps, to be nothing but a step from one apartment 
into another just to avoid undesirable company and to find a 
cosy corner to sleep and to slumber and to vegetate unobserved 
in perfect ease and peace. But, leave it to those who have en- 
gineered the movement so far; they show deep concern in the 
affair besides foresight and ability. They will give the new- 
comer in the seminary department a becoming place and seat 
and open to him a suitable field of activity and service. This 
first step, then, we may expect to be soon followed by another. 

The next step or steps I would willingly and trustfully leave 
to time, circumstances, to the intelligence and zeal of those in 
charge of clerical education, were it not that just at present 
a vigorous forward movement is going on among the cathedral 
schools all through the country, in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, St. Paul, Dubuque, Cleveland, Buffalo and no doubt 
elsewhere, rendering all sound counsel timely and valuable. 
On which account I make bold, at no small risk of appearing 
as a meddler in the eyes of many, to suggest a measure of no 
little importance which affects several members of the semin- 
ary department. 

Very happily the state schools and the Catholic schools 
throughout the country are now nearly all divided, graded and 
coordinated on the same principles and in the same manner, so 
that children from 6 to 13 years of age, boys and girls from 13 
to 17, youths from 17 to 21, and men from 21 to 24 find in the ele- 
mentary and grammar grades, the high schools, the colleges, 
the professional schools and universities instruction suitable to 
their age, proficiency, and aims in life. 

This admirable division and gradation draws its greatest 
value from the fact that it is the necessary means to a coordin- 
ation more valuable still. For, to obtain results, we must not 
confine ourselves to an outward frame of uniformity; we must 
go farther and deeper. The various schools—state school to 
state school; Catholic school to Catholie school; and Catholic 
school to state school—must also be coordinated inwardly to 
that point at least that the teaching and training in the corre- 
sponding grades be, in quality and substance, if not entirely 
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the same, at least of the same degree. To realize fully and 
maintain this kind of coordination our united and constant 
efforts should tend and are needed. It—that is, this outward 
and inward coordination—alone answers our purpose fully. 

As the second step, then, I suggest that we adopt for our 
intermediate clerical schools the division of high school and 
college, conforming in this with the organization now happily 
prevailing throughout the country. 

At present the preparatory seminary has a six-year con- 
tinued course in which some grammar school work is done, 
some high school and some college work. It is singular, not 
native, will appear more and more singular as time goes on, 
and makes relations with other schools—our Catholic schools 
included—often disagreeable and difficult. 

I shall not fatigue my readers with needless efforts to prove 
the advantages of uniformity of organization. The simple 
fact that our clerical schools are the only ones that differ from 
the universal practice of the country, should make it unneces- 
sary to offer any considerations in support of the measure 
suggested. 

Throughout the period during which the preparatory sem- 
inary was in the so-called college department of the Catholic 
Educational Association, its participation in the discussions 
and committee meetings, although friendly, had been some- 
what awkward, the preparatory seminary being neither gram- 
mar school nor high school nor college. And, when the in- 
evitable discrimination between colleges proper and other in- 
stitutions took place by the adoption of a list of standard col- 
leges, their position became untenable—and hopeless, because 
they had no prospect of ever becoming a college. This double 
fact shows, it seems to me, very strikingly that our present 
clerical school organization, not agreeing with that of others, 
makes relations often disagreeable and difficult, even when all 
are friendly disposed. And now, unfortunately, the admission 
into the seminary department, although advantageous in other 
respects, in this makes matters worse. It widens the separa- 
tion, completes our isolation, and brings along the whole 
trail of the fatal consequences of that isolation. Not in con- 
tact and competition with anybody, outside of the current of 
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the ordinary school ideas and aspirations, our studies and 
classes agreeing with nobody else’s, are we not in danger of 
becoming narrower every day and more exclusive in our views 
and methods and less ambitious? Besides, weshall beless under- 
stood and appreciated by the students of other, even Catholic, 
schools; less understood by the people, who will wonder more 
than ever what those church students are doing in their strange 
schools, and why it takes them so long to learn how to read 
the Mass. 

Perhaps the intelligent gentlemen who engineered and car- 
ried through the separation of the cathedral schools from the 
college department and their admission into the seminary 
department thought they could procure to these schools the 
advantages of being by themselves in the seminary sanctuary 
and, at the same time, remedy the evils of isolation which they 
could not but foresee. Likely they said to themselves: “Since 
disagreement in school organization drove us from the college 
department, from professional intercourse with other schools, 
agreement in organization, dividing and grouping our schools, 
as others are divided, in high school and college, will open 
again the way to friendly and useful relations; will restore 
and improve our professional intercourse, even at our annual 
meetings ; will render easier to students the necessary changes 
of school, and will help the Catholic population to understand 
our clerical schools better.” If they thought this, and if they 
act on this thought, well and good. That is at least what I 
think the measure here suggested will do, and that is one of 
the reasons why I made bold enough to suggest it. 

Before going further into my subject let me call special 
attention to two points for fear they might not be sufficiently 
noticed. Students, for one reason or another, have to change 
schools in this country rather frequently. These changes, 
most of the time painful at best, become positively injurious 
to the students when the school they leave and the one they 
go to are not divided up and graded alike; the case is even 
worse when these schools and their classes are alike in name 
and scarcely in anything else. Now, clerical schools are even 
more interested than others in the existence of careful grada- 
tion and coordination on account of the necessity for their 
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students of more frequent changes of school. Besides the 
reasons they have in common with the ordinary student for a 
change of school, they have that which is caused by the divine 
call to the priesthood. A Catholic boy at any stage of his 
schooling may hear the voice of God calling him; another, 
actually engaged in a clerical school, may find out that he 
has no vocation; in both cases it is important for him that the 
schools be organized in the same way and be up to nearly 
the same grade of proficiency. How important for him and 
how encouraging to find in the new school the grade that just 
fits him and also the generous recognition of his attainments 
and credits, wherever acquired. But how distressing, on the 
other hand, to meet, perhaps without any fault of his own, 
with painful disappointment and costly setbacks. 

This reason, showing the special need of having the clerical 
schools organized like the secular schools, will appear trifling 
only to those who have no experience in the matter and who 
never inquired into the proportion of those who leave the 
clerical schools for secular schools, and vice versa. 

The second point to which I wish to call special attention 
is that the suggested division of the clerical intermediary 
schools into high school and college is the simplest and, for 
many, the only way to make the people of ordinary education 
understand sufficiently well what schooling and training their 
priests have received and their boys, actually preparing for 
the priesthood, are receiving. The ordinary people see around 
them elementary schools, high schools and colleges. If they 
clearly saw or knew that their boys, studying for the Church, 
receive after their grammar schooling a four-year high-school 
course, followed by four years of college; and, on the top of 
it all, four years of professional schooling and training in 
the seminary, they would have a better understanding and 
appreciation of the clerical schools and the education their 
priests receive in them. They would be proud of their schools 
and priests and, as a consequence, doubtless would still more 
gladly and more generously contribute to the building up and 
support of the schools, and to the education of their priests. 

We now come to the most important part of our subject. 
What must we practically do to organize our clerical schools 
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into high school and college? On paper, it is the easiest thing 
in the world. No years of studies to be added, no new classes 
to be organized, no increase in the already existing programs; 
just separate the four lower classes of the present six-year 
little seminary course and form them into a real high school; 
the remaining two upper classes join to the two philosophy 
years and you have the main divisions of your whole clerical 
educational system clearly marked off: the grammar school 
at the bottom, the high school and the college in the middle, 
and the seminary at the top—four years high school, four 
years college, and four years seminary proper. 

This division, as such, looks much more inviting than six 
consecutive years of little seminary work, followed by other 
six consecutive years of philosophy and divinity work and 
training. Six years, even in the pleasantest location, is a long 
time for boys to remain in the same place; and six years of 
hard study of philosophy and theology, coupled with con- 
tinuous ascetic training, in close city quarters, should not be 
allowed if it can be helped. We need, for the work they have 
to do, healthy students and healthy priests. 

This division, besides, squares better with the difference in 
age of the students and with the difference of instruction and 
treatment to be given to them. It is easier also to locate 
these three sections properly: the high schools, in or near 
the more populous centers for recruiting and for saving ex- 
penses to parents; the college, out in the country, not too far 
from the city supplies; the seminary, within easy reach for 
the priests and of the Cathedral Church for services they may 
render there. This division, independently of other advantages, 
seems to be almost ideal and to commend itself unreservedly 
to young institutions. 

To those who object to the proposed change by saying that 
it is not necessary to the existence of a college that all the 
students and all the professors and all the classes be together 
in the same locality, I simply answer that I grant the force 
of the objection. I grant it even in case the separated parts 
were considerably better than they are now and nearer to 
what a good high school and a good college should be and 
should do; but I maintain that for a really good, first-class 
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college, the best type of a college, one that will turn out most 
of the best type of men, it is necessary that the professors and 
students of the four college classes form de facto one college 
unit, under one head, and residing, morally speaking, in the 
same locality. Where the professors are not teaching, guiding, 
cooperating as one compact body, where the professors and 
students do not see and meet each other, there the college 
atmosphere and the college life are missing; the lower classes 
work in the dark, have less ambition and less energy for work. 
The light of the various professors and of the classes does not 
spread and penetrate the whole student body; all the parts 
of the college and the whole are weaker; the formative and 
perfecting power is, to a great extent, lost; the college, in a 
word, is not at its best, and its fruit cannot be the best. We 
need and want the best. 

But what or who is in the way of realizing this noble 
project? The four lower classes which are to make up the 
clerical high school will surely not protest; they will rejoice 
in becoming a distinct unit in the system of clerical education, 
and in their youthful enthusiasm will bravely do the hard 
but indispensable basic work which prepares them for the 
higher and more agreeable work of the college. But be careful. 
If you want a real college, make the high school a real high 
school and do not begin with the irreparable mistake of 
receiving beginners who are too young, nor any that are not 
prepared, for high-school work; secure good, approved pro- 
fessors—no experimenting with young, untried ones. (The 
highest success can only be attained in a select, limited clerical 
high school. If you cannot do all the work, do the best, and 
you will best serve the Church.) 

The two upper classes of the actual preparatory seminary, 
having presently no name, no standing, no hope, no glory, 
no clear, definite, immediate aim, nothing to lose and all to 
gain, will leap for joy the moment they hear that they shall 
be incorporated as full members into a real college. Besides, 
it is excellent policy at present to keep a good clerical college 
ready for the ever-growing number of Catholic high schools. 
There are always a certain number of graduates in these high 
schools who have put off joining the clerical schools to the 
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end of their high-school course and who willingly go to a 
college, but only reluctantly to a clerical school that is not 
a college. 

But the philosophy school—how do they view the proposed 
change? Hic labor, hoc opus est. In the past, they never 
seemed to see the propriety or utility of coming down from 
their exalted station. They vehemently objected to, and 
frowned on any change that might in the least, as they seem 
to think, degrade them and lessen their holy work together 
with their power for good. I must say that I always admired 
their zeal and the splendid record they have made, and I can 
join with my whole heart in reprobating any measure or 
change that would diminish their power and share in the 
work of training candidates for the priesthood. We want them 
only to imitate those lovers of divine wisdom described by 
Seclesiasticus, who worked not only for themselves, but 
labored for all seeking instruction (xxxiii, 18), and who were 
in no wise afraid to lose their own grace and power for good, 
in sharing it with others. United, we can all do more and 
better work. We may begin at once by arranging a more 
complete, a better balanced and better articulated course in 
mathematics and sciences; one or two treatises of philosophy 
might, with advantage for all, be taught earlier in the course; 
some Latin, Greek, English composition work and elocution 
may be continued to some extent for one or two years longer. 
What is essential in order to obtain the best results is that 
the clerical college be one in which all cooperate and all the 
forces are directed to the common end. There is no room 
for the least shadow of a suspicion in what is proposed, that 
the ecclesiastical training of the juniors and seniors would 
thereby suffer diminution. It is hard to see how that could 
happen in a college that is so exclusively clerical and where 
the seniors and juniors are expected to, and will naturally, 
take the lead, give the tone to the community, where they 
will be clearly distinguished from the others by wearing the 
clerical dress, living in separate quarters, and receiving, just 
as they have received so far, separate instruction and direc- 
tion. What more can be asked to satisfy to the full, the just 
and wise requirements of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore? 
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In institutions that are just starting, or are yet young and 
new, this division and grouping of the clerical schools should, 
it seems to me, unreservedly commend itself. In old establish- 
ments we naturally expect to meet with opposition, coming 
from old and respectable attachments to the past, or from the 
comfortable consciousness of having done good work so far, 
coupled with the distrust and fear of an uncertain future. 
Some philosophy schools, even under notable and now evi- 
dently unfavorable circumstances, stick closely and tightly to 
the seminary as if the seminary and philosophy were one, one 
inseparable unit. They never seem to have fully recognized 
that the union between the two, even the closest, is only local, 
personal ,economic, or that of good and helpful neighborhood. 
The matter taught and the manner of teaching are altogether 
different. Of course we do not go so far as to say that their 
union is unnatural or injurious to either philosophy or 
theology; far from it. Philosophy, of its very nature, is 
nowhere out of place; she is at home everywhere, and she 
prides herself rightly on being the dutiful handmaid of the- 
ology, yet a separation between the two can never be called 
a rupture, as if there were an intrinsic, necessary union 
between them. Does not the venerable Icard himself, in his 
“Traditions de St. Sulpice,” say: “Il serait méme avantageux 
de séparer les philosophes des théologiens” ... si le nombre 
des eléves et l’état des lieux le permittaient.” 

All that theology, in fact, demands of philosophy is that 
it send up to it students who for two years have been well 
trained and schooled in logic, cosmogony, etc., special regard 
having been had to the needs of the future theologian. That, 
of course, a professor of philosophy will naturally do, just as 
the professor of history will insist more on certain facts and 
periods of sacred, and even of profane history, when he has 
before him future students in theology. 

Strange—that in clerical schools philosophy should be found 
so closely united to theology with which it is not especially 
connected, and be separated from the classica leourse of which 
it is the most important part. Interesting though it be, we 
shall not stop to explain this fact historically. It suffices for 
us to state that philosophy is recognized by all as a necessary, 
nay the crowning part of a classical liberal education. Such 
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is the way that, up to the present time, it has not only been 
considered, but treated, by the Jesuits, Dominicans, the Ora- 
torians, and even by the state colleges. A description of what 
was taught in the state colleges of France, as restored by 
Henry IV, reads exactly like the account a Superior of phil- 
osophy might give of the work in his school. “Ainsi maitres 
de la langue latine et de la langue grecque, le got et le juge- 
ment formés par les Humanités, les éléves abordent la classe 
de Philosophie, oi ils restent deux années sous la maitrise, 
toute-puissante encore d’Aristote ... En seconde année on 
voyait le matin la Physique d’Aristote, le soir la Metaphys- 
ique toute entiére, du moins les premier, 4 ieme. et 11 ieme. 
livres, mais alors avec tout le soin possible: puis une heure par 
jour, la sphére et quelques livres d’Euclide’ (Statuts et régles 
de Henri IV, 1600). This passage shows clearly the functions 
of the so-called Humanities, “le goat et le jugement formés,” 
and their relation and union with philosophy. 

The most striking and most irrefragable proof, however, of 
their union is the fact that up to now the lowest academic 
degree, that of A. B. bachelor of arts, not of philosophy, has 
not been given without the study of, and a successful examina- 
tion in, philosophy. I granted before that the various studies 
making up a classical, liberal education may, strictly speaking, 
be carried on in locally separated places and by bodies of pro- 
fessors likewise separated, but I must repeat again that the best 
results can only be obtained in the best college, that is, as above 
described, in a college where a complete staff of qualified pro- 
fessors are working out together a complete, well-balanced, and 
well-articulated program of studies. This union of program, 
union of all forces working together under one management, 
will cut out many sources of weakness, will especially obviate 
the temptation of conferring academic honors without giving 
due credit to the work of the humanity and rhetoric classes, 
will give besides, such value to these degrees as no state or 
university can refuse to recognize, will give due rank and prom- 
inence to the clerical schools in the estimation of our own peo- 
ple and in that of the others as well. And precisely now is the 
time for our schools to come out for the honor and influence of 
the clergy and the Catholic Church in this country. This is 
no time for hiding the light under the bushel. 
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Let us then conform our intermediary clerical school organ- 
ization to that prevailing in the country, enter bravely into the 
lists with the best, challenge comparison, set the pace, and 
lead! We need not fear the contest. We have nearly every- 
thing in our favor: our course is necessarily the classical, 
which so far has proved to be the most successful in imparting 
that general liberal culture which fits men best for higher 
studies and the higher walks and positions in life; our phi- 
losophy and our philosophic studies are superior by far in im- 
parting sound principles, doctrine and training; our students 
are less distracted by worldly pursuits, preoccupations, and 
amusements; they cannot, even if they wanted, shorten the 
time of their course; they need only be stimulated by a noble 
ambition to excel; the Catholic University will continue its 
highly praiseworthy and successful efforts to train our pro- 
fessors. 

These advantages, independently of our spiritual and super- 
natural helps, and of the splendid, unique union in our schools 
of religion, philosophy and science, if properly exploited, 
should make our clerical schools—both the high school and the 
college—model schools, capable of exercising a wholesome in- 
fluence over the whole system of schools in the country. An 
influence which it should, especially now, be our ambition to 
exercise, when the secular high schools and colleges of the 
country are so hard pressed by various kinds of adverse agen- 
cies that they visibly deteriorate under the pressure and are 
in real danger of losing not only their former high position, 
but even their characteristic features as high schools and col- 
leges. Our ambition then, should be, first, to set up in our 
clerical college, and then to keep and preserve for the honor 
of the Church and the good of Church and country, the old 
mould and high standard of the American College. 

C. B. 8. 


(Confirmatur ) 

The outline which I here propose for the organization of our 
intermediary clerical schools is the result of many years of 
observation and occasional discussions with persons interested 
in this department of clerical training. I was much gratified 
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and strengthened in my views by the instructions which the 
Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars sent May 10, 
1907, to the Ordinaries of the Italian dioceses after they had 
received the formal approbation of Pope Pius X five days before. 


The Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, commissioned 
by the Holy Father to reorganize the seminaries of Italy, has 
deemed it advisable to submit a common program of studies 
whereby to unify and improve the instruction imparted in our 
seminaries. 

In outlining the order of studies it has been decided to take 
as a basis the division of the courses which has been already in- 
troduced into nearly all the seminaries, namely, Gymnasium, 
Lyceum and Theologicum. 

For the subjects which make up the coursesin the Gymnasium 
and Lyceum and for their distribution, it was necessary to 
adopt, with some necessary modifications, the programs in 
general use in Italy, not because these are perfect, but princi- 
pally for the following reasons: 

1. The programs in use represent in public estimation that 
culture which is required today; hence the efficiency of the 
clergy who have been educated according to them will be in- 
creased, whilst a lack of these demands will create, at least in 
the eyes of many, the impression that priests are inferior to 
laymen as regards true culture. 

2. It is also to be considered that candidates, as a rule, can- 
not definitely decide upon their having a vocation to the 
ecclesiastical state before they have reached a certain age; 
hence it is advisable to regulate their studies in such a way 
that they may obtain recognized certificates of fitness which will 
be useful to them in case they should adopt some other state of 
life. It is needless to say that such certificates are also likely 
to prove of advantage to those whom God may be pleased to 
call to the priesthood. .. . 

D. Carp. Ferrata, Prefect May 10th 1907. 


In view of these instructions, the plan which I have outlined 
and advocated cannot be said to be in conflict or out of harmony 
with the Church’s ideas of proper clerical training, nor within 
the decrees of the new code of canon law which regard the 
whole Church and not a particular country only. The particu- 
lar legislation made by the Soverign Pontiff through the sacred 
congregation of Bishops and Regulars for Italy is a sample 
of what may be done. Mutatis Mutandis, in other cuontries 
in matters of clerical education. 

C. B. Scuranvz. 








THE NEED OF THE CATHOLIC SISTERS COLLEGE AND 
THE SCOPE OF ITS WORK 


The Catholic Sisters College has just completed the eighth 
year of its work for the Catholic teaching Sisterhoods of Amer- 
ica. In this brief period the College has furnished instruction 
during one or more sessions to 200 laywomen and 1,800 Sisters 
drawn from 151 distinct congregations. Practically all the 
provinces of Canada and every State in the Union were rep- 
resented in this student body. The Sisters have obtained from 
the Catholic University of America, on precisely the same 
terms as its male students, 341 academic degrees, of which 
214 were Bachelors of Art, 115 Masters of Art, and 12 Dotcors 
of Philosophy. This statement constitutes a sufficient answer 
to those who ask: what was the need of the Sisters College? 
But it is far from a complete statement of the results thus 
far achieved. 

The Sisters College is still in its infancy. The work which 
it has undertaken is new. It is blazing a path through a 
hitherto unexplored region. Its methods and its organization 
were determined in view of the results desired. But it is im- 
portant to note that, while the institution itself is young, the 
forces back of it are the old and thoroughly tried forces of the 
Church’s organic life. Its guidance was not committed to the 
dreams of youth and inexperience, but was furnished by the 
wisdom of the Church and by her long experience in guiding 
the children of men. The Sisters College and the results thus far 
achieved by it were rendered possible by the organization of 
the several teaching Sisterhoods and the burning zeal of their 
members for the salvation of souls and for the glory of the 
Church of God; by the bishops of the Church, who, in their 
solicitude for the flocks entrusted to their care, are ever ready 
to lend encouragement and support to any work that seems 
calculated to improve the religious and intellectual life of the 
teachers whom they employ in the schools of their dioceses; 
by the Catholic University, whose trustees organized the College 
and whose professors have continued to carry the added burden 
of furnishing the requisite instruction to the Sisters, and 
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finally, by the Apostolic Delegate and our Holy Father, who has 
blest and encouraged the work from its inception. 

The nature of the Sisters College, the forces back of it, and 
the principles of its guidance are indicated in the manner of its 
origin no less than in the character of the results which it has 
thus far achieved. Impressed with the manifold needs of our 
teaching Sisterhoods, the trustees of the Catholic University 
might have appointed a commission to study the problem, and 
upon the report of this commission they might have built 
the Catholic Sisters College on the University grounds and 
commanded the professors to give instruction and the Sisters 
to attend the courses. Such a procedure is not infrequently 
followed in purely human institutions where those in authority 
think only of their power and fail to seek the cooperation of 
those whom they govern. But the Catholic Church, controlled 
by the Holy Spirit, does not exercise her authority in this man- 
ner. She remembers that Jesus Christ condescended to become 
man that He might lead man step by step on the upward 
way of redemption. She realizes that God, who created us 
without our consent, does not redeem us without our co- 
operation. 

The principle here involved is of the utmost importance, and 
modern science is just beginning to catch a glimmer of its 
truth. The biologist formulates it as a new teleology when 
he tells us that the eye was made by seeing and the ear by 
hearing. The sociologist is attempting to formulate it in his 
theories of democratic government. It is in reality one with 
the great principle of development which is meeting recogni- 
tion in every field of human progress. As a matter of fact, 
the principle was followed in many ways long before there was 
any understanding of its nature or any attempt at giving 
to it a rational formula. By analyzing the performance of a 
pianist it might be possible to set forth in detail the system 
of neuro-muscular coordinations that must be built up in the 
pupil before he can attain high excellence as a musician. 
Further, it might be possible to devise a system of exercises 
caleulated to build up these reflexes, and after this had been 
actually accomplished we might send the pupil to the piano 
to exercise the faculties thus acquired. But it would be difficult 
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to find a music teacher willing to adopt this plan, and it would 
probably be still more difficult to find pupils willing to subject 
themselves to this unnatural treatment. “Fabrocando fit faber” 
was recognized by the ancients as an expression of natural 
law. It is by doing, that we learn to do. No one has yet been 
able to devise a method of building up the musician’s hand 
which will free the learner from the necessity of constant and 
well-regulated practice if he would achieve the goal of his am- 
bition. If the Sisters College had been built up in an artificial 
manner and the authority of the Church then brought to bear 
to compel instruction to be given and to compel attendance 
by the Sisters, the story of achievement would be far different 
from that which we are called upon to record. 

Instruction to the Sisters was first given on the University 
grounds in July, 1911. But this event was the culmination 
of a movement begun several years previonsly. From the 
day of its foundation the teaching Sisterhoods looked to the 
Catholic University for help and guidance in their educational 
work. In due time their expectations were met in some meas- 
ure by extension lectures and correspondence courses con- 
ducted by the University professors. The outcome of this 
work, as might have been foreseen, was a demand on the part 
of the Sisters for admission to the University and for a par- 
ticipation in the benefits which this great pontifical University 
was founded to confer upon the Catholic schools of the country. 

The Catholic Sisters College grew out of the needs of the 
Catholic-teaching Sisterhoods, and the work of the College 
furnishes in large measure the available information concern- 
ing the need which called the College into existence. Impress- 
ive as is the statement of results with which this paper begins, 
it sheds but littla light on the real need of the College. It 
is, of course, gratifying to the friends of the movement to learn 
that the Sisters have so quickly and so generously cooperated 
with the Catholic University in its efforts to improve the 
quality of their work, both religiously and intellectually, and 
it is a matter of just pride to all the friends of our Catholic 
schools that the Sisters were able to earn so many degrees 
from an institution whose standards of excellence are second 
to no university in the world. But before the Catholic Sisters 
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College came into existence our Sisters, in ever-increasing 
numbers, attended secular universities, where their diligence 
and talents won high commendation together with the custom- 
ary academic degrees, and had not the Sisters College opened 
its doors to them, the Sisters who attended it, or others in as 
large or larger numbers, would in all probability have attended 
the secular universities and would have obtained from them 
as many academic degrees as they actually obtained from the 
Sisters College. Moreover, this procedure would have saved 
the Sisters long journeys and considerable expense, since they 
might have resided in their convent homes while attending 
free of charge the neighboring secular university. Undoubt- 
edly, the Sisters would have continued to attend the secular 
universities instead of coming to the Sisters College were it 
not for the undesirable conditions and consequences which 
were inseparable from their attendance at the secular universi- 
ties, and it is in this that we find the first great necessity 
that called the Catholic Sisters College into existence. 

The logic of the events leading to the foundation of the 
Sisters College is clear. The Second and Third Plenary Coun- 
cils of Baltimore recognized the indispensable necessity of 
Catholic schools for our Catholic children, and commanded 
that Catholic schools equally efficient to the State schools 
in the teaching of secular branches be maintained wherever 
possible. The Catholic teaching Sisterhoods, to whose care the 
overwhelming majority of these schools were entrusted, set to 
work, with the zeal and the enthusiasm for which they have 
ever been noted, to build up elementary and secondary schools 
which would be in every way equal to the best secular schools 
in the land. But to do this work it was indispensable that the 
Sisters should receive adequate academic and professional 
training. And for the teachers in the secondary schools, a 
college education has within recent years become a recognized 
necessity. As there was in existence at the time no Catholic 
institution where this training could be obtained, they went 
in ever-increasing numbers to the secular universities. But they 
went with misgiving and under pretest, for many of the incon- 
sistencies and evils of the situation were only too apparent. 

In the first place, if the secular university were safe and 
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wholesome for the flower of Catholic womanhood who had 
entered the teaching Sisterhoods, it must be safe and whole- 
some for our Catholic boys and girls, and as these institutions 
are free and endowed by the State there ceased to be any logical 
necessity for the Catholic College. If this supposition were 
correct, the Catholic College was a work of supererogation 
and a needless burden on Catholic parents. Moreover, if the 
teachers in our Catholic secondary schools had to re- 
ceive their academic and professional training in the secular 
schools system, it would be difficult to show cause why our 
young people should not go directly to the fountain-head in- 
stead of taking their education second-hand. Thus the at- 
tendance of the Sisters at the secular universities tended log- 
ically to defeat the legislation of the Councils of Baltimore 
and to run counter to the decision of the Fathers of the Council 
concerning the indispensable necessity of Catholic schools 


for our Catholic children. 
On a closer view of the situation of the Sisters who were 
compelled to attend the secular university, the hardship is 


found to be even greater than was anticipated. The religious 
life is a joy to a Sister whose faith is vivid and whose heart 
burns with love for Jesus Christ, but it becomes an intolerable 
burden to a Sister whose faith is chilled and whose fervor is 
cooled, and these results are inseparable from a prolonged at- 
tendance in a university from which the teachings of Jesus 
Christ are banished and in which materialistic assumptions per- 
meate most of the teaching. No intellectual advantages, however 
great, can compensate a Sister for such loss at this, nor may 
it be supposed for a moment that the Sister herself who thus 
attends the secular university is the only sufferer. Her com- 
munity and its spirit must inevitably be affected, for the uni- 
versity graduate is of necessity a center of light and leading, 
and a community, however great its need of intellectual 
culture, cannot continue to exist unless its members possess 
in a high degree the fundamental virtues of a religious life, 
faith and hope and love, obedience, humility and self-conquest— 
virtues which do not thrive, nay, which scarcely may survive a 
prolonged sojourn in the chill naturalism and materialistic at- 
mosphere of our secular universities. 
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Recognizing the evils inseparable from the situation, the 
Holy See forbade our teaching Sisters to attend secular uni- 
versities, but it did not take this step until it had first provided 
an opportunity for the Sisters to obtain the necessary in- 
struction in secular branches under teachers of the highest 
ability and in a thoroughly Catholic atmosphere. The Cath- 
olic Sisters College was the remedy offered by the Holy See 
through the hierarchy and the trustees of the Catholic 
University. 

From the beginning of its career the Sisters College amply 
justified the faith reposed in it. Its achievements have far 
outrun the expectation of those who were instrumental in 
bringing it into existence and shaping its course. The religious 
life of the Sisters receives the most scrupulous attention. Op- 
portunity is given by the College, and taken advantage of by 
the Sisters, to carry out with scrupulous care the institutes 
of their several communities. The instructors combine secular 
with religious knowledge and present the subject matter of 
study in its relation to God and to the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. Every exercise is begun and ended with 
prayer, and the atmosphere of prayer permeates the entire 
College. Thus the intellectual and the religious life of the 
Sisters, which under unavoidable circumstances had tended 
more and more toward isolation, are reunited in the students 
of the College. In their professional courses the Sisters learn 
how to blend for their future pupils secular and religious 
truths and how to use all things for the building up of the 
religious life of the children who will be entrusted to them 
when they return to their several posts of duty. A striking 
contrast in the spirit and life of the Sister may readily be ob- 
served between the results of attendance at the Sisters College 
and attendance at a secular university. It is this, even more 
than the high scholarship of the instructors, that has brought 
recognition to the College from the various teaching Sister- 
hoods of the United States. 

The founding of the Sisters College and the general recogni- 
tion of the high character of its work have caused many of the 
Catholic colleges throughout the country to offer summer 
courses to the teaching Sisterhoods, and in some instances 
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to offer courses of instruction running throughout the scho- 
lastic year. This is a most desirable outcome, for the accom- 
modations at the Catholic University continue to be taxed to 
their limit by those who seek admission to the summer session 
of the Sisters College. Had it not been for the relief thus 
offered by the Catholic colleges in various parts of the country 
the University would have been obliged to refuse admission to 
large numbers of Sisters until such time, at least, as suitable 
buildings could have been erected. Every bit of high class work 
done for the Sisters by any of our colleges is a contribution 
of inestimable value to the cause of Catholic education. But 
in some important respects the work in these colleges, however 
excellent, cannot take the place of that done at the Catholic 
Sisters College. This is particularly true as regards the 
unification of methods and the standardization of courses. 

The Catholic University, through its Department of Educa- 
tion, opened in 1905, offers facilities for the training of 
diocesan superintendents. Several dioceses have taken advan- 
tage of this and have had their superintendents trained here. 
Diocesan superintendents, thus receiving instruction from the 
same professors that offer the professional courses in the Sis- 
ters College, gain an intimate understanding of the methods 
and ideals which, through the Sisters College, are finding 
their way into the several teaching communities, and as a 
consequence cooperation and mutual understanding between 
the superintendents and the teaching forces under their juris- 
diction are everywhere tending to lessen hardships, to remove 
misunderstandings, and to promote the general efficiency of 
the diocesan school system. 

A suitable curriculum is being developed by the professors 
with the cooperation of the Sisters and superintendents in 
residence at the University. Dead material is being elimi- 
nated, the work is being thoroughly organized along scientific 
lines, and is animated by a thoroughly Catholic spirit. It is 
true that such a curriculum might be developed and imposed 
on the schools by the diocesan authority, but, as has been 
said, the Church does not work in this way. Her plan is to 
cooperate and to guide, thus lifting her children up to the 
achievement of her ideals. The Sisters trained at the Sisters 
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College return to their several communities and prepare the 
novices to take up the work in the right spirit and along 
the right lines when they shall enter school, and by taking 
part in the instruction offered at the motherhouse during sum- 
mer institutes to the Sisters who cannot come to the Sisters 
College they multiply the fruits which they themselves have 
gleaned during their period of residence at the College. 

The value of this work can be gauged only by comparing 
the present with the past. The urgent demand for Cath- 
olic schools during the latter half of the nineteenth century 
brought into existence several hundred distinct communities 
of teaching Sisters, each of which tended to remain isolated 
in its ideals and its methods. This isolated condition was not 
in harmony with the genius or the organization of the Cath- 
olic Church, and it offered many obstacles to legitimate prog- 
ress in the field of Catholic education. The Council of Balti- 
more adopted measures for the organization of the schools 
in each diocese, but these were not sufficient to break down 
the barriers which had spontaneously grown up around each 
teaching community. When Horace Mann began his great 
work of organizing the schools of Massachusetts he found 
that, through lack of organization, excellent work in one 
school remained for an indefinite time unknown in schools 
10 or 15 miles distant. A similar condition characterized 
the Catholic schools in the closing decades of the last century, 
where the schools in a single city were often conducted by 
a dozen or more distinct teaching communities. This isola- 
tion was still further emphasized by the schools developed to 
take care of the children of our foreign populations. 

The Catholic Educational Association, through its annual 
meetings during the past fifteen years, has done much to 
break down the barriers between the teaching communities 
and to develop consciousness of the common purposes and 
ideals of all our Catholic schools. But the two or three days 
in the year was too brief a time to do more than to develop 
a consciousness of the need of unification. The actual accom- 
plishment of this work fell largely to the extension work of 
the University professors, and particularly to the Catholic 
Sisters College. 
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The representatives of 151 teaching communities who dur- 
ing the past eight years have gathered together in the halls 
of the University and the Sisters College, have not only 
grasped the ideals of unity but have found the means whereby 
these ideals may be put into actual practice in the schools 
of the several Sisterhoods. It has been said that the Sisters 
at the College derive almost as much benefit from the dis- 
cussion of ideals and the interchange of experiences as they 
do from the direct instruction of the professors. Whatever 
of value has been developed in any one of the communities is 
thus made the common property of all. The emulation of 
these Sisters reacts upon one another and develops a pente- 
costal spirit and an enthusiasm for the Catholic faith and 
the work of the Catholic schools. The unification of ideals and 
methods achieved makes it possible for the children who must 
move with their parents from parish to parish or from city 
to city to continue their education without interruption or 
detriment, a thing quite impossible twenty-five years ago. 

In our Catholic secondary schools the unifying effect of 
the work of the Catholic Sisters College has been still more 
marked; 184 of our leading Catholic academies and high 
schools are now affiliated with the University. The syllabus 
for the courses offered in these schools is determined by the 
professors of the University, and at the end of each year an 
examination covering the year’s work is set by the Univer- 
sity and the papers are examined by the University instruc- 
tors. At the close of this year 33,000 papers have been 
forwarded to the University for examination. The several 
schools are informed concerning the relative standing of their 
classes and their pupils. They can thus determine just where 
their work is strong and where it is weakest, and are then 
enabled to move with intelligence to remedy the defects dis- 
covered. Wherever the need arises, the teacher in question 
is sent to the Sisters College to receive the necessary training 
to lift her work to the required standard. In fact, without 
the aid of the Sisters College this work would be quite 
impossible. 

It will thus be seen that the Catholic Sisters College was 
necessary to safeguard the faith and the religious life of our 
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Sisters while they were receiving the instruction in secular 
branches indispensable to the efficient performance of their 
duties as teachers in our parochial and secondary schools. It 
was necessary in order to round out our system of Catholic 
schools and to render it consistent. It was necessary in order 
to bring about clear-cut Catholic ideals and efficient work in 
our schools of all grades. It was necessary to develop unity 
and cooperation between the diocesan authorities and the 
teaching Sisterhoods, no less than the needed unity among the 
several teaching communities who conduct the work of educa- 
tion in our Catholic schools. The work achieved by the Col- 
lege thus far has been most encouraging, and it gives promise 
of still larger developments as soon as the needed funds are 
forthcoming for the erection of necessary buildings, for equip- 
ment of library and laboratories, and for adequate endowment, 
so that the expense to the Sisters may not entail too great 
draughts upon their slender resources. The children of 
Anthony Brady have built and equipped, in memory of their 
father, Brady Hall, and the children of Patrick Garvan have 
established an endowment fund of $50,000 in honor of their 
father as an aid toward defraying the expenses of the College. 
It is to be hoped that these good examples will be followed 
in the near future by the erection of a laboratory building 
and the establishment of further endowments. 
THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 
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THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
“THE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING DIE” 


The Peace Treaty has not yet been ratified by the Senate, 
at this writing, but we are no longer at war, and much of the 
tumult and the shouting have died away into something that 
is relatively a calm, a breathing space, after the terrible last 
five years. There is now Bolshevism, and the High Cost of 
Living, and the elections of 1920, and the Mexican problem, 
to occupy fully our war-accustomed minds, but all of these 
things, it is to be hoped, will be adjusted bloodlessly and with 
as little tumult and shouting as may be. For there are many 
internal problems of reconstruction, just as important as 
these, even if less dramatic, which soon must be disposed of 
intelligently and with far vision of the future—problems that 
must not become obscured by noise and dust from other af- 
fairs. The future of education is one of these problems, and 
the finding of competent teachers in adequate numbers is 
another. The mind of those now young will regulate and 
determine the future of all the ideas which are today being 
fought over by adult men and women. It were folly to give 
less thought to the young than to these problems. It would 
mean simply omitting one important factor from the equation 
and thereby failing to find the real answer. 

This column concerns itself solely and immediately with 
the teaching of the English language, but related to this is 
essentially the problem mentioned towards the end of the 
preceding paragraph—the finding of competent teachers in 
adequate numbers, a problem which would normally belong 
rather in the general field of education than in this special- 
ized department. Without competent teachers in adequate 
numbers there can be no satisfactory teaching of the English 
language. To teach English competently is almost a fine 
art. Certainly it is not something to be undertaken lightly 
or with other subjects crowding it out from the center of at- 
tention in the teacher’s mind. It is not a subject that can 
take second place in any school in any English-speaking coun- 
try. Nor is it a subject that can be taught properly without 
long and careful study. It is best taught only by profes- 
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sionals; it is not a fit theme for amateur effort, or for the 
untrained grasp. English lies too deeply at the root of our 
whole educational system—for that matter, too deeply at the 
root of our national life—to be entrusted to the unskilled or 
the too-occupied teacher. And unhappily at present it is in 
the hands of both, to an astonishing degree. There are not 
at present adequate numbers of competent teachers, and in 
consequence we are not attacking this and our other main 
problems of pedagogy with anything like the force and con- 
centration necessary. English is perhaps suffering no worse 
than several other major subjects, but it should not suffer 
at all. Language, literacy, should come first. It is the medium 
of thought. The other subjects are handmaids to thought. At- 
tack the main problem vigorously, and the momentum acquired 
there will carry us over the others. Certainly there must be 
trained leadership to secure this. Such leadership cannot 
be given by any save competent teachers in adequate numbers. 

Now it is fairly easy to produce competent teachers, given 
a moderate enthusiasm for the subject and a well coordinated 
course of training and study. The problem is to attain the 
adequate numbers. At present the ranks of the teaching pro- 
fession are daily losing numbers they cannot possibly afford to 
lose. Worse still, these losses are not made good by replace- 
ments of recruits. It is economically wasteful; it is profes- 
sionally a disaster. In its public aspects it is a national 
problem. 

The general causes of the present situation are fairly ob- 
vious. It is the remedy that is difficult. For one thing, teachers 
are now notoriously underpaid, both in the universities and 
in the public schools. Teaching can no longer compete with 
modern business in attracting young, energetic, imaginative, 
yet practical blood to its service. Until trustees, supervisors, 
superintendents and the contributing public unite to provide 
suitable salaries, adequate compensation, for teachers both in 
universities and public and parochial schools, the ranks of the 
teaching profession will continue to decrease in numbers and 
decline in efficiency. The present economic conditions of the 
world compel this. Mental ability is at a higher premium 
in the public market than it is in the academic field. This 
is a shocking state of affairs. Not that universities and 
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schools, as a whole, are indisposed to pay what business will 
pay for the service of brain and imagination. In fact, if they 
could, most of the universities and schools would be glad to 
compete with business for the service of brain and imagina- 
tion had they the funds to do so. In actual fact, however, 
either the schools are not financially able to do so, or else 
they are engaged in physical expansion which limits them 
in their equally necessary, if not actually more necessary, 
intellectual stimulation and development. The war has 
served to accentuate this. The unreasonably high cost of liv- 
ing has made it inescapable. At the very moment when edu- 
cation should be able to command a good share of the enthu- 
siasm and interest of those who are turning back from the 
pursuit of war to the ways of peace, when it should be able 
to draw back to itself every one of those who left it to enter 
the service of their country, it is confronted instead with daily 
losses from its ranks and with the repeated disinclination of 
younger men to enter its service if they can possibly do better 
elsewhere. The law of supply and demand, and the law of 
diminishing returns, are operating in a deadly way in the 
world of education. The country is the loser, even more 
largely than the universities and the schools. It is of prime 
importance to the United States, in the next twenty-five years, 
that the English language, United States and world history, 
civics, and Christian ethics, be thoroughly and excellently 
taught in this country. Without an adequate number of com- 
petent teachers they cannot be so taught. The remedy is at 
hand. It should be applied immediately and generously. 
Tomorrow will be too late. 
T. Q. B. 


NOTES 


The fifth issue of the Americanization Bulletin of the 
Council of National Defense of Ohio is devoted to the tech- 
nique of teaching English. Much difficulty has arisen from 
the neglect on the part of the teacher to induce the pupil to 
use the organs of speech in the “English way” instead of in 
accordance with his native tongue. The following advice is 
given: 
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1. Find out first how you make the sounds yourself. Observe 
the habits of articulation of other native Americans. It is 
not easy to study one’s self objectively. 

2. When teaching a sound, have the pupil watch your lips 
while he listens to your sound. 

3. When the pupil is pronouncing, watch his lips while you 
listen to his sounds. 

An analysis of the various sounds essential in the speaking 
of English was given, together with much helpful advice 
how to assist the pupil to acquire them. 


Out of the thousands of motion-picture scenarios submitted 
yearly to the various motion-picture companies in Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and New York, less than 1 per cent of the total 
is accepted for production. Even then some of the accepted 
scenarios are not put into pictures. For example, in 1918 
the Christie Studio read 5,000 stories, bought 110, and pro- 
duced 104. The Charlie Chaplin Studio purchased one 
scenario and rejected 3,500. D. W. Griffith rejected 9,000 
scenarios in one year and purchased 15. It would seem that 
every tenth person in the United States is attempting to write 
for the movies, and ninety-nine out of every one hundred such 
persons are writing unsuccessfully. It represents an astonish- 
ing total of unproductive mental and imaginative effort and in 
the aggregate is an appalling waste of time and money. The 
reasons for it are quite evident. The whole world, and his 
wife and child, go to the movies in the absence of any more 
satisfactory form of dramatic entertainment. The low price 
of admission is another cause for the large attendance. Where 
you have large and daily audiences, there is quickly developed 
a sophisticated interest in motion-picture technique and a 
critical mental attitude which demands new thrills and new 
spurs to its tiring appetite. The inevitable next step is the 
inspiration to try one’s own hand at writing a story for the 
screen. The actual writing of the story follows. The rejection 
thereof completes the little comedy. Certainly the average 
scenario, as submitted at the film company’s studio, is utterly 
hopeless as motion-picture material. The two things most 
desired in a scenario are characterization and situation, sup- 
ported by a good plot. The whole should be set forth briefly 
and simply in synopsis form. Almost every amateur scenario 
violates these rules and of course rejection follows. 
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A new publishing house, Harcourt, Brace & Howe, has 
just been established in New York City, and will engage in 
a general and text-book publishing business, with its offices 
at 1 West Forty-seventh Street. 


According to Professor Lewis M. Terman, of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, if you are an adult of superior attain- 
ments your vocabulary should contain 13,500 words in active 


use! 


Writing in the current Book Monthly on the réle played by 
the English tongue in drawing together the democracies under 
the British flag and the United States, Mr. William Allen 
White declares that “while we, of the overseas English world, 
read British books by the ton, our own books are scarcely 
known in Great Britain.” On account of our omnivorous 
reading of British books, Mr. White claims that “the streets 
of London and Canterbury and Manchester and Edinburgh 
and the lanes of England are as familiar to us of the overseas 
English-speaking world as our own streets and lanes,” while 
we, on the other hand, “are all unknown to England,” and 
“London, the spiritual capital of our race, is herself insular, 
provincial, and restricted in her knowledge of us.” Without 
questioning the justice of Mr. White’s attribution of pro- 
vincialism to London—a failing to which more than one 
national metropolis is subject—the complaint that American 
books are not read in England is less easily credible. In times 
not so long past English critics have accorded recognition to 
American writers who for years appealed to their own coun- 
trymen in vain, a fact attested by the experiences of Whitman 
and Poe, while there has always been the heartiest British 
appreciation for such American writers as Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Longfellow, Cooper, Irving, Bryant. Of the 
popularity of more recent American writers in England it is 
difficult to speak with the same certainty. And yet there comes 
very definite testimony as to the vogue in England of Mark 
Twain, O. Henry, “Uncle Remus,” Jack London, and, in 
lesser degree, perhaps, of Mrs. Wharton, Mrs. Atherton, Mr. 
Hergesheimer, Ernest Poole—all of which modifies consider- 
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ably Mr. Whites’ view of what England does and does not 
know of American literature. 


The business of the bookseller in this country today, as com- 
pared with the same business half a century ago, has declined 
at such a rate that in many localities it may be said to have 
disappeared altogether. Fifty years ago, for instance, Pough- 
keepsie, New York, with a population of 20,000, maintained 
three bookstores, all doing a thriving business on the city’s 
principal street ; today, with a population of 30,000, the largest 
book business in Poughkeepsie is done by a small shop, kept 
by a man and his wife, on a side street. A few years ago, Des 
Moines, Iowa, “had a distinguished bookstore, which was an 
object of civic pride and the admiration of all lowa—today 
the proprietors have given up the sale of books and deal in 
stationery only, while two department stores, with inadequate 
stocks of books, supply the reading public.” Similar changes 
are noted in such cities as Albany, Troy, Schenectady, New 
Bedford, Boston, Baltimore, and in still larger municipalities, 
all indicating that the old-time activities of the bookseller in 
this country are dwindling so rapidly, in spite of the increase 
in population, that this particular line of business would seem 
threatened with extinction. The facts in the case and the 
conditions that probably caused them are discussed in an 
article on “The Welfare of the Bookstore,” by William Harris 
Arnold, in the August number of the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. 
Arnold has spent the forty-seven years of his business life in 
the “retailing, wholesaling or publishing of books,” and has 
a comprehensive as well as practical view of the subject. 

That the number of bookstores in this country is decreasing 
is a fact which others have noted before Mr. Arnold pointed it 
out. Mr. Arnold does not maintain, however, that bookselling 
has declined on account of the growing popularity of movies 
and automobiles, or of the multiplication of literary period- 
icals and public libraries. On the contrary, he believes that 
public libraries create new markets for booksellers, while 
the vogue of the movies and automobiles is much too recent 
to account for the downward tendency in a business that was 
in a comparatively flourishing condition fifty years ago. This 
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same falling off in the prosperity of the bookstore throughout 
the United States is to be found, furthermore, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, whereas the reverse of this condition exists in 
the Western Continental countries of Europe. Thus, for fifty 
years or more, “the business of both branches of the trade 
has been generally satisfactory in Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark; Holland and Belgium; France, Switzerland, and Italy; 
Germany, Austria and Hungary; Spain and Portugal.” One 
hears with surprise, indeed, that “in normal times the number 
of books published in each of these countries is much larger 
in proportion to the population than in the United States, and 
a wide distribution of these books is obtained.” Thus, “in all 
Scandinavia and Denmark there is no town of 10,000 inhabit- 
ants without a bookstore,” a condition that might at least 
have been approximated in the United States half a century 
ago, but certainly does not exist here now. 

It is from a study of this exceptional prosperity of the 
bookstore in Western Continental Europe, as compared with 
its precarious condition in Great Britain and the United 
States, that Mr. Arnold reaches his solution of the problem he 
has set for himself. The trouble, he finds, is due not so much 
to the British and American reading public as it is to a 
certain lack of cooperation between publisher and bookseller 
in these countries. Here the bookseller, owing to present 
business usage in the matter, may suffer ruinously through 
the speculative quality of many of the new books that he is 
compelled to handle. This risk, however, is minimized in the 
case of the bookseller of Continental Europe, who is prac- 
tically backed in his undertakings along these lines, it seems, 
by the publisher. On account of this cooperative arrangement 
Mr. Arnold sees greatly increased activity in the business of 
bookselling and a corresponding improvement in character of 
the new books that are offered for sale. 


NEW BOOKS 


Beginning with this number, new books of the month, which 
ure of general interest to teachers of English or to librarians, 
will be noticed or reviewed in the Book Review Column. 

THOMAS QuINN BEESLEY. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Spiritism and Religion, by Johan Liljencrantz, A.M., S.D.T., 
New York: The Devon-Adair Co. 1918. Pp. 295. 

“Spiritism and Religion” is a dissertation submitted to the 
Faculty of the Sacred Sciences at the Catholic University of 
America in partial fulfillment of the required studies for the 
Doctorate in Theology. As such it meets fully all the require- 
ments of an ample collection of material and a thorough 
digestion and investigation of the same. 

Chapter I is devoted to a History of Modern Spiritism, 
wherein we are told of the remarkable growth and influence 
of the movement. Modern Spiritism, begun in 1848 by a family 
named Fox of Wayne County, New York, could in 1855 boast 
of 2,000,000 spiritists in the United States. At that time, too, 
twelve or fourteen periodicals were devoted to this cause, 
lectures were given every day of the year, and spiritistic circles 
were held day and night in nearly every city, town and village 
throughout the country. Since that time the number of ad- 
herents and publications has been increasing steadily, and 
since the outbreak of the war the movement in its popular 
religious form seems to have gained particularly in England. 

The three chapters following are given to the presentation 
of the actual material of the dissertation, i. e., a résumé of the 
authoritative records of the more important of the spiritistic 
phenomena. These phenomena are divided into two main 
groups, Physical and Psychical. 

Physical Phenomena appear as effects produced in physical 
substances and often occur in connection with external objects 
such as pieces of furniture, household objects, and human 
bodies. “They may be said to be external manifestations 
apparently of occult agencies, mediately through some physical 
object or substance.” These are subdivided into two groups, 
one including in general such phenomena as result from the 
application of a seemingly physical force to objects, and the 
other embracing phenomena suggesting a more profund altera- 
tion in physical nature or implying the conveyance of intelli- 
gence by physical means. Thus the first group consists of 
movements of inanimate objects, apport, change in weight, 
levitation, touches and sounds, and the second group includes 
elongation of the body, ability to touch burning substances, 
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production of inanimate substance, materialization, impres- 
sions, spirit photography, direct spirit messages and spirit 
voices. 

The purely psychical phenomena of spiritism are defined as 
internal, intelligent, and immediate manifestation of an occult 
agency, directly expressed by the recipient. Herein are classed 
apparitions, automatic speaking and writing, and crystal 
gazing. 

Dr. Liljencrantz now proceeds in regular order to examine 
these phenomena with a view to determining first their authen- 
ticity or actuality, and then, if really existent, the true explana- 
tion of their cause. In this study the author uses official 
records of the results of serious investigations by men 
of known integrity, attaching proper weight to these reports 
in proportion to the releiability of the responsible persons. 
Furthermore, in general Dr. Liljencrantz follows the eminently 
sound and, we believe, justifiable principle of refusing to accept 
as genuine a single phenomena in the absence of direct, positive 
evidence. 

The results of this study are, very briefly, as follows: There 
is an entire absence of positive evidence for genuine physical 
phenomena. Rather there is much evidence to show that they 
are entirely fraudulent. 

The situation in the case of the psychical phenomena is 
entirely different. Discarding many unquestioned cases of 
simulated trance and of intelligence obtained from mediums’ 
blue books, ete., and deliberately given out in the form of mes- 
sages from the dead, there exists a residue of instances in which 
the trance state is genuine and the intelligence given automati- 
cally, at least without any intention to defraud on the part 
of the medium. As to the cause of these genuine phenomena, 
the author concludes that there is at present no positive war- 
rant for accepting spirit-intervention, but there are positive 
proofs of possible natural causes as “secondary personalities,” 
“subliminal self,” and telepathic communications. 

The chapter on Spiritism as a Religion shows how spiritism 
does away with all revelation. In a word, it deprives man of 
all transcendent ideals and aspirations, and leaves him entirely 
to himself, a slave to his own limitations and a victim of his 
own imperfections. 
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All Catholic theologians who have treated of the subject of 
spiritism uphold the view that, where a preternatural element 
is found in spiritism, it is to be referred to the agency of evil 
spirits rather than to that of the souls of the departed. How- 
ever, they have been too ready, perhaps, to accept the preter- 
natural, and to dismiss the entire matter by referring it to the 
evil spirits. The great contribution of the present study is 
the demonstration of how much is clearly due to natural causes, 
and how much more may be proven to be so by proper study 
and investigation. 

This work is an original and scholarly investigation of a 
timely subject, presented lucidly so as to be within the under- 
standing of the ordinary reader. 

Roy J. Dererrari. 


The Future Life, According to the Authority of Divine Revela- 
tion, The Dictates of Sound Reason, The General Consent of 
Mankind, by Rev. Joseph C. Sasia, S.J. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1918. Pp, 562. $2.50. 

The subject matter of this volume is arranged in eleven parts, 
each subdivided into several chapters. The titles of the parts are: 
“The End of Man,” “‘The Sanction of God’s Laws,” “‘The Im- 
mortality of Man’s Soul,” “The Remunerative Sanction,” “How 
Almighty God Helps Man to Reach His Last Happy End,” “The 
Punitive Sanction,” “The Eternity of Hell,” “Remarks or Prin- 
ciples Intended to Facilitate the Solution of Difficulties Against 
Eternal Punishment,” “Objections Against Eternal Punishment 
and Their Solution,” “‘Affirmative and Negative Testimonies of 
Protestant Sects and Their Ministers on the Eternal Punitive 
Retribution,” “Retrospect and Bibliography.” 

A great deal of attention has in recent years been devoted to 
the study of the various forms of life which occupy or have occupied 
a place in this visible world. This study should have lifted men’s 
minds to a contemplation of God and of the higher forms of life 
which He has created. If it has not always done so, the fault is 
not in the subject matter of study so much as in the want of skill 
in those who should be the leaders of man in all of his adventures 
into the sublime laws of nature. And asa matter of fact, those men 
who have attained a wide comprehensive view of nature’s laws and 
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a deep insight into their workings have always been devoutly 
religious men. The greatest step in the advance of science was 
the establishing of the inductive method, which may rightly be 
traced to the old priest Copernicus in his lonely watch-tower. The 
father of modern physiology, Johannes Moeller, hesitated for 
twenty years between the attractions of his chosen field and the 
priesthood. The germ theory of disease was first oytlined by Abbe 
Lazzaro Spallanzani and rescued from oblivion by Louis Pasteur, 
who was a devout Catholic to the end of his life. We may concede 
with the author that there is at present an over-emphasis on the 
merely material side of life, without remaining with him in the 
conclusion that a study of the natural sciences is likely to prove 
injurious to the mind if pursued continuously and intensively. 
“The prevailing scientific thought of the day is almost exclusively 
concerned with man’s body, how to provide for its comforts, how to 
solve the problem of its material subsistence and well-being: a 
problem, which, if carried to excessive limits unfits the mind for 
the study and contemplation of the spiritual, dims the clear vision 
of life’s ultimate purpose, and gradually saps the foundation of 
men’s practical belief in the realities of the unseen world, in com- 
parison with which the world of science, literature, commerce, 
politics, and all besides is but the vanity of vanities.” That there 
is all too much truth in this paragraph we may readily concede 
without committing ourselves to the view that the remedy is to be 
found in invective and abuse. Those who have in their custody 
the higher truths of salvation should be the leaders among those 
who have no other guidance than the uncertain light of human 
reason. If they have abandoned their posts they cannot escape 
a share of the blame for the undesirable consequence. 

“We foresaw that the publication of this book in this twentieth 
century would expose us to the sarcasms, criticisms, and ridicule 
of men accustomed to condemn and denounce anything likely to 
disturb their conscience and upset their cherished views diametric- 
ally opposed to the doctrines advocated in this volume.” This 
is hardly fair, since it abuses in advance all those who challenge 
the author’s views, and it is hardly wise, since the author, like 
others, must expect to get that for which he is looking. This 
truth was forcibly brought home to me during the circus parade I 
attended, as a boy. While the crowd of eager spectators left but 
a narrow land in the middle of the street for the elephants, the 
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steam calliope, and the other attractions that were about to ap- ~ 
pear on the scene, a big St. Bernard marched along down the line 
with head up, proudly looking to the right and left, every hand 
went out to pat him. A few minutes later a little yellow cur 
started down the line with his tail between his legs, his head over 
his shoulders, and terror in his eyes, as he expected a kick from 
every foot, and he got one from most of them. 

There is a large body of serious men and women, both in the 
Church and outside its folds, who willingly and eagerly turn to 
those who have any truth to offer or any light to shed upon the 
great problems of life here and hereafter. There is no disposition 
whatever on their part to sneer at truths that they would listen to 
reverently if reverently and seriously advanced. And, as for the 
others, the shallow, scoffing kind, who mistake sarcasm and 
ridicule for arguments—who would waste a single brain cell on 
them whether they call themselves Catholics, Protestants, or 


infidels. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHI1ELDs. 


What Is Christianity? A Study of Rival Interpretations, by 
George Cross. Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1918. Pp. x+214. 


This book is one more of the type too familiar, in which those 
who have no comprehension of the Church or of the life and belief 
and faith of her children undertake to show the world what 
Catholicism really is. If it came from some half-baked parson in 
a backwoods district it would be more intelligible. The work is 
brought out by the University of Chicago Press, but even this will 
scarcely lend respectability to it. 


English History in Shakespeare, by J. A. R. Marriott. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. Pp. 298. 


When a historian ventures into the field of Shakspearian criti- 
cism and proceeds to disarm the professional critic by admitting 
that he is reading the plays for once as a student only of the poli- 
tics and history involved in them, there is only one graceful 
thing to do—offer him the easiest chair in the room and listen 
with respect even if also with reserve. 
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Mr. Marriott is an historian. He is also a member of Parlia- 
ment. Both capacities are evident everywhere in the book. 
The treatment of the subject is almost invariably historical and 
political. Where it is not political it is at least politic, as in his 
discussion of “King John.” As a work on Shakespeare it has 
real value, and it is original There is no finer praise to be offered. 

The Chronicle Plays of course form the subject of the book. Mr. 
Marriott is convinced that they hold for modern England and the 
English-speaking world to-day a special message, a political mes- 
sage, whose significance is no whit the less great for all the three 
hundred years which have gone since first the lines were spoken on 
the London boards. 

Mr. Marriott is also sure that there exists no sounder commenta- 
tor upon the period of English history from the reign of King 
John through the reign of Henry VIII than William Shakes- 
peare. He holds, with truth, that in few places can you find a 
better picture of the fifteenth century than the one which Shakes- 
peare draws. 

It is a book you will want in your library. 

Tuomas Quinn BEESLEY. 


The Disabled Soldier, by Douglas C. McMurtrie, with an In- 
troduction by Jeremiah Milbank. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Cloth. Pp. 232, $2 net. 


There is only one way to cripple a seriously wounded soldier, 
and that is by mistaken “kindness.” In fact, there is no such 
thing as a human cripple, unless it be the mind so diseased that 
unto it no one can minister. It is almost impossible so to disable 
any one, at present, that he can no longer earn an independent 
livelihood producing useful goods. In fact there is to-day at 
Evergreen Hospital in Baltimore a soldier who lost both eyes and 
both hands in the service of his country, and who, in spite of this 
terrible mutilation, will soon go out into the world with the 
certainty of earning more each week than he had ever earned 
before. He was a clerk in a druggist’s shop before the war. He 
is going out on the road as a salesman for a well-known firm of 
manufacturers of druggist’s supplies, this summer. No, there 
is really no such thing as a cripple, where there exists a will to live, 
to laugh and to work, come what may. 
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Mr. McMurtrie’s book is one of the pioneer volumes in the | 
English language on this subject, and he speaks with the full 
authority of wide reading, long study, and personal experience 
with thousands of so-called cripples. His largest interest is of 
course in the immediate problem presented to contemporary 
society by the man disabled in battle during the war. There is 
a brief preliminary sketch of the development of society’s con- 
science on the subject of cripples, and then Mr. McMurtrie 
plunges at once into the methods adopted by various countries 
to care for, and to reeducate vocationally, their disabled soldiers. 
It is a fascinating discussion, interestingly illustrated, and con- 
ducted with admirable restraint. There is an attempt only at the 
elementary, because of the scope of the subject and the fact that 
it is still somewhat in a formative stage; but it is a thorough study 
even if it confines itself to the elemental. It is impossible to 
read it with any save the utmost profit, for even to one somewhat 
familiar with the subject it proved refreshing. 

It is a book that classes of sociology and economics can read and 
study to advantage. It is a book to put in the hands of anyone 
who employs labor or is concerned with the employment of others. 
And finally it is a book to read and ponder if you believe in your 
heart that you are really your brother’s keeper. 


THOMAS QUINN BEESLEY. 





The Greek Anthology (Vols. IV and V) with an English 
Translation, by W. R. Paton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1918. Limp cloth. $1.80 net. 


These two volumes complete the set of the Greek Anthology 
for the Loeb Classical Library. Volume I, containing Chris- 
tian Epigrams, Christodorus of Thebes in Egypt, the Cyzicene 
Epigrams, the Proems of the Different Anthologies, the Ama- 
tory Epigrams, and the Dedicatory Epigrams; Volume II with 
the Sepulchral Epigrams and the Epigrams of Saint Gregory 
the Theologian; and Volume III, including the Declamatory 
Epigrams, have all appeared some time ago. 

Volume IV contains the Hortatory and Admonitory Epi- 
grams, the Convivial and Satirical Epigrams, and Strato’s 
Musa Puerilis. The last volume is made up of Epigrams in 
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Various Metres, Arithmetical Problems, Riddles, Oracles, Mis- 
cellanea, and the Epigrams of the Planudean Anthology not 
included in the Palatine Manuscript. 

There is much in the Greek Anthology which one could 
hardly recommend on any ground, and much which perhaps 
we would be better off without. However, parts of the Anthol- 
ogy are decidedly interesting and valuable. 

In the two volumes at hand, the Satirical Epigrams particu- 
larly appeal to us, chiefly because they remind us so much of 
Martial. Of the epigrammatists included in this collection, 
Lucilius and Nicarchus seem very close to Martial. They were 
probably contemporaries and lived at the time of Nero, just 
before Martial began his literary career. We feel sure that 
Martial was well acquainted with their writings. 

The difficulties which the translator faced in this work 
were great, to say the least. Besides having the ordinary task 
of rendering a translation faithful and at the same time idio- 
matic, he had the additional task of making clear the various 
puns, vague allusions, the sudden twists of language character- 
istic of the ancient epigram. Then if this were not enough, he 
could try to put all in a rhythm corresponding in some degree 
to that of the original. 

The translator in this case has succeeded first of all in 
producing a trustworthy and pleasing translation. He has fur- 
thermore made the vague allusions, puns, etc., as clear as one 
could reasonably demand, and it is perhaps too much for us 
to expect that he also give us some of the rhythm and more of 
the sudden turns of language contained in the Greek, all of 
which, however, is in the last analysis the very essence of the 
epigram. 

Roy J. Dererrart. 





Pussy Willow and Other Nature Songs, by J. B. Grant, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Theodore Presser Co., 1918, Price, 75 cents. 
This collection of nature songs are written especially for chil- 
dren, and teachers will find them not only very musical and 
attractive, but also exceedingly instructive. They are very tune- 
ful throughout, many of the favorite modern rhythms being 
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employed. There is always a demand for attractive nature songs, 
as children love them and derive a great educational benefit from 
them. All the songs in this collection, without exception, are 
extremely melodious and singable throughout. This collection 
should prove equally as successful as the many other good nature 
songs that have appeared so far. It can be thoroughly recom- 
mended to all interested in this sort of work. 

In the school music of today the children are compelled to sing 
too much material that has very little of educational value. Folk 
songs and nature songs add to the children’s storehouse of knowl- 
edge and therefore benefit them in the educational field. Why 
waste one’s time and the children’s time in teaching songs that are 
empty, meaningless, or at most merely pleasing to the ear? Music 
should have a place in every school, side by side with spelling, 
reading and arithmetic. Now if this is true, it should be taught 
just as seriously as any other branch of knowledge. Too often it is 
regarded as a recreation simply, and the choice of songs by the 
teacher is made accordingly. The teacher who regards music in 
its true light, as an educational factor, will preferably select for 


teaching purposes folk songs and nature songs. 
F. J. Key. 


St. Thomas Aguinas and Medieval Philosophy, by D. J. 
Kennedy, O.P. New York: The Encyclopedia Press, Inc. 


Pp. 128. 


Beginning with a chapter on the Rise of Scholasticism, the 
author of this brief work faithfully traces the development of 
the great medieval schools of philosophy up to and includ- 
ing those of the thirteenth century. Scholasticism in its 
various aspects, its shortcomings and its abuses or extremes, 
as well as its wholesome issues, is interestingly exposed and 
the position of St. Thomas clearly portrayed. Over one-half 
of the work deals directly with the life of St. Thomas and the 
circumstances under which he labored. What St. Thomas 
found at Paris, his influence on Philosophy, his great Samma 
Theologica, make the contents of four of the seven chapters. 

Taken as a whole, the work is an interesting and instructive 
course in Christian philosophy, for the implications and sig- 
nificance of the points treated for the modern reader are 
always kept in mind, whether they refer to a scholastic topic 
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or a general matter in the field of philosophy. The author pro- 
ceeds as an experienced teacher, taking nothing for granted 
that is needed for a clear understanding of the points at issue. 

As a popular presentation of St. Thomas in his position as 
the dominating figure in the Scholastic movement and the 
master of Christian theology, the work is excellent. It may be 
comfortably read by the beginner unfamiliar with scholastic 
terminology; it will bring many surprises to those whose 
views have already been formed by the prejudiced and un- 
sympathetic critics of Scholasticism ; it will be enjoyable read- 
ing for the many who have looked for treatises in English 
on the great formative movement for Christian philosophy and 
theology. Teachers will note with pleasure the description of 
St. Thomas’ method of teaching, and the many satisfying ref- 
erences and remarks which bring the treatment within the 
field of the history of education as well as the history of 
philosophy. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 





Harmony in Pianoforte Study, by Ernest Fowles. New York: 
G. Schirmer; London, Eng.: T. Curwen & Sons, Ltd., 1918. 
Price, $2.00 net. 


This is another of the many excellent, works in this most 
necessary but sadly neglected department of musical culture. 
In the author’s own words, this is “a book for the individual 
student,” a book containing study material by which the 
student is able to express on the piano keyboard the chord 
connections, combinations and progressions of sounds in a 
correct and novel way. It brings out systematically and in 
a practical manner the theoretical study of harmony, making 
this study a part of the musical life of the student. Because 
of the fact that most students do not know how to make prac- 
tical use of the harmony that they have studied, they con- 
sider it as a superfluous labor, a labor without results. This 
work dispels any such idea, as it unites the theoretical with 
the practical. Its arrangement in small sections or “steps” 
makes it very convenient for the student or teacher of music 
to accompany it with technical exercises, studies and pieces 
for the purpose of developing the technic on the piano. It is 
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a convenient text-book, concise, well arranged, clear and com- 
plete, an intelligent guide to the serious student of harmony. 
It is a text-book, moreover, that will make the study of har- 
mony interesting and thought-provoking. It is a worth-while 
book for the teacher, in which many new ideas and impressions 
in the study of harmony may be gathered, so that his methods 
of teaching cannot but be improved by its perusal. This work 
is calculated to enlist the most serious study and the best 
endeavors on the part of the student. The purpose of the book 
is to get the student to think for himself and work out his 
ideas without any outside influence. It is distinctively a 
book for the thoughtful, studious musician. 
F. J. Katty. 


Ear Training, An Elementary Course, by Arthur J. Abbott, 
New York: American Book Company, 1917. Cloth. 16vo. 
Pp. 60. 


Webster’s New Handy Dictionary; Based upon Webster’s New 
International Dictionary. New York: American Book Co., 
1918. Cloth, 16 vo. Pp. 8+276. 


The Winston Simplified Dictionary, including All the Words in 
Common Use Defined so That They Can Be Easily Under- 
stood, edited by William D. Lewis, and Edgar A. Singer. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company, 1919. Pp. 
xxii+815. 


Sans Famille, by Hector Malot, Edited with Notes, Conversa- 
tion and Composition Exercises, and Vocabulary, by Victor 
E. Francois, Ph.D., and Jacob Greenberg, A.M. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1918. Pp. vii+177+57. 


Beginners’ French Reader, by Peter J. Scherer, Illustrated, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1919. Pp. ix+ 
181. 

This book is intended for pupils who have had one semester’s 
work in French. 
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Handbook for First-Year Latin Vocabulary, by Stephen A. 
Hurlbut and Barclay W. Bradley. New York: American 
Book Company. Pp. 45. Paper. 


A Note Book for First-year Latin Vocabulary, by Stephen A. 
Hurlbut and Barclay W. Bradley. New York: American 
Book Company. Pp. 96. Paper. 


Shakespeare Julius Caesar, Edited with a Life of Shakespeare, 
an Account of the Theatre in His Time, and Numerous Aids 
to the Study of the Play, by Samuel Thurber, Jr. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1919. Pp. xiii+270. 


Graded Sentences for Analysis, Selected from the Best Litera- 
ture and Systematically Graded for Class Use, by Mary B. 
Rossman and Mary W. Mills, Third Edition. New York 
City: Lloyd Adams Noble, 31 West 15th St., 1918. Pp. 77. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


Happy Tales for Story Time, by Eleanor L. Skinner, and Ada 
M. Skinner. New York: American Book Company, 1918. 
Pp. 180. 


An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Edited by James Cloyd Bowman, M.A. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1918. Pp. xxvii+160, 142. 














